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EXTRA-INDIVIDUAL 'IffiALITY;  ITS  EXIS1XNCE. 

THE  CONCEPTS  FUNOMMENTAL  IN  THE  SCIENCES  ^ 

(Substance,  Energy).  ^  ^ 

By  'Rev««  Randolph  Giirley,  M.  D.,  M.  Sc. 


N«ir  York.  Copyrigbt  1915  bj  R.  R.  Guri«y.  PubUshed  Juno  23,  1915. 

I  '  '  — — — ~ 

THE  TRADITONALi  AND  TWR  HEAL  BEIRKEaJSY. 

Worthlessness  of  evidence  held  to  prove  noumena  nonexistent 
Berkeley's  work;  entails  no  such  consequences  as  claimed;  separa- 
ble into  valid  and  invalid  portions;  idealism  superstrocture  oa  In- 
valid portion.  VaUd  Berkeley-ism  tormnla  alMndtastye  for  the 
mental;  does  not  assert  idealism!  Berkeley  merely  criticized  away 
pseudo-proofs  of  reality,  and  put  nothing  valid  in  tkeir  a$MA^  leav- 
ing tabula  rasa  on  which  he  may  write  who  can. 

Idealist,  realist,  and  materialist,  appealing  to  same  data  and 
methodology,  must  reach  same  conclusion;  "materialism*'  the  meta- 
physical norm, — idealism  and  realism  illegitimate  snperaddittons 
thereto. 

Constructively,  proof  Is  began  of  existence  of  nomnena — proof 
that  something  other  than  I  exists  and  includes  "other  selves," 
which  completed,  existence  of  sensations  will  evidence  existence 
of  the  sensation-generating  factors,  energy  and  matter.  Criterion 
of  and  formula  all-inclusive  for  extraindividual  reality. 

Continuing  the  attempt  to  apply  the  data  and  methods  of  sci- 
enoe  to  eluddatfcm  of  socmUed  metaphysical  problems,  and  to  show 
that  these  'are  in  so  far  as  they  are  legitimate  problems,  proper 
subject  matter  of  psychology  and  theoretical  physics-chemistfy, 
Chapters  IX-XI  are  directed  to  proving  the  existence  ef  noumena. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  shown,  inter  alia,  that  (1)  there  is  evidence 
that  consciousness  Is  not  .irreducible  existent  but  two-factored  re- 
sultant; wherefore  (2)  existence  of  (consciousness  in  forma)  sen- 
sations, evidences  existence  of  the  sensation-generating  factors,  en- 
ergy and  matters;  (3)  qualities  "of  objects"  are  purely  mental,  and 
where  irreducible,  sjTionym  for  sensations;  (4)  the  object  is  a  con- 
geries of  qualities  and  experienced  relations,  congeries  expressive 
of  experiences  with  the  corresponding  thing  in  itself;  (5)  this  con- 
geries is  objectivated  while  other  mental  congeries  are  not,  be- 
cause things  being  real  extramental  existents,  contact  experiences 

1.  Chapters  I-V  l>earliig  title.  Chapters  for  a  Biological-Empirical  Psycholo- 
gy,  pubUshed:  Chs.  I-III,  Am.  J.  Psychol.,  1909,  XX,  60-106  (to  which  refer- 
ences between  60  and  106,  relate);  Chs.  IV- V,  New  York,  1910,  pp.  1-24  <to 
which  referencea  between  1  and   24,  relate). 

Chapters  VI-VHI  bearing  tlUe.  Chai>t^  for  a  Penultimate  Philosophy,  pub- 
lished New  York,  1913.  pp.  201-248  (to  whieb  nUnaotm  between  201  snd  S4<> 
wiate), — pagination  arbitrary. 

Paflrination  here,  «fanilarly  arbitrary. 

t.  Oi  "norre"  mamnor  and  '•nerve"  resteUnoe.  the  former  n  energnr  epe- 
dm,  the  latter  a  nfttter  prrpeffty.  both  sgpswitly  eiectitant  (77). 
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with  them»  arise  only  sequent  to  travel-effort,  which  is  what  and 
all  "external"  means;  (6)  the  thing  in  itself  is  a  congeries  of  proper- 
ties (is  name  for  that  congeries);  (7)  the  physical-mental  boundary 
falls  between  properties  and  sensations  ("qualities'');  and  (8)  this 
rectification  of  boundary,  necessitates  reestimation  of  the  shara 
contributed  to  knowledge,  from  env^ironment  and  mind,  respectively. 
But  our  contention  that  existence  of  sensations  evidences  existence 
of  the  sensation-generating  factors,  being  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
common  factor  gives  rise  to  different  sensations  in  me  and  another, 
supposes  prior  proof  purposely  deferred  to  this  paper,  that  a  some- 
thing other  than  I  exists  and  includes  others  like  me.  Before  adduc- 
ing the  evidence,  however,  ; scrutiny  is  necessary  of  that  held  to 
prove  noumena  nonexistentv 

"Among  trained  philosophers,  as  among  serious  though  un- 

technical  thinkers,  materialism  has  no  foothold,  and  idealism  

has  made  good  its  claims.  The  truth  is  that  Berkeley  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  ail  forms  of  materialism,  when  he  proved,  or  led 
the  way  to  the  proof,  that  matter  Is  a  compound  of  quali- 
ties, and  thai  every  quality  tarns  out  to  be  a  way  of  being 

conscious.    No  arguments  brought  forward  by   materialists 

destroy  or  even  assail  this  basal  position  of  idealism"  (400).  ''The 
trend  of  philosophy— as  distinguished  from  the  purely  popular 
half-thought — is  so  clearly  toward  idealism,  that  the  modern  is- 
sues lie  altogether  between  one  idealistic  system  and  another" 
(404). 3 

'•George  Berkeley,  Founder  of  Idealism",— everybody  Icnows 
him.  But  if  his  work  has  ever  been  critically  sifted,  the  text-books 
/  show  no  evidrace  of  it;  and  not  understood  by  Berkeley,  It  is  ttot 
by  his  follows,  while  the  criticisms  of  opponents  miss  the  main 
point  I  offer  to  prove  that  (1)  Berkeley's  work  is  separable  into  a 
YElid  portion,  and  a  portlcm  invalid  through  and  through  (circulus) ; 
(2)  idealism  is  superstructure  on  the  invalid  portion;  (3)  valid  Bet- 
kri^-ism  sums  to  a  law  valid  for  the  facts  it  formulates  and  for 
no  others;  (4)  the  law  is  nothing  but  a  formula  all-inclusive  for  the 
mental,  and  has  no  pertinency  to  questions  it  has  been  applied  to; 
in  particular  (5)  it  does  not  assert  that  one  cannot  transcend  his 
srasations,  but  does  assert  thait  he  cannot  transcend  them  directly, 
and  (6)  does  not  assert  nonexistence  of  a  reality  on  jenseits  of  the 
individuars  mind  (does  not  assert  solipsism — but  does  involve  sub- 
jectivism), and  (7)  does  not  assert  the  ^'spiritual"  nature  of  any  re- 
ality possibly  existent  on  that  jenseits  (docs  not  assert  idealism!); 
on  the  contrary  (8)  valid  Berkeley-ism  is  equally  compatible  with 
existence  on  that  jenseits,  of  nothing  (solipsism),  of  spirit  alone 
(idealism),  or  physical  reality  alone  (materialism),  or  of  both  spirit 
and  such  reality  (dualism),  equally  compatible  because  the  facts 
decisive  for  one  or  other  of  those  possibilities,  are  facts  other  than 
those  of  which  the  law  takes  account  and  to  which  alone  it  has 
reference;  and  (9)  where  the  theologian  turned  aside  to  cpntem- 

3.  M.  W.  Calkins,  The  Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy,  1907,  Ch.  V. 
Our  Chaptera  IX-X  are  a  cHtlque  of  Berkeley's  Principles  and  Dialogues,  with 
incidentally,  examination  <rf  Calkins's  position  on  crucial  questions.  This  work 
is  pe'ected  as  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  of  American  text-books,  represent- 
ing idealism  up  to  date,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dominant  idealist  (Hegelian) 
•chool. 
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plate  *'all  the  fata  morgana  of  philosophical  dreamland,"  there  the 
philosopher  relinquished  to  a  Joshua  whom  philosophy  still  awaits, 
a  next-problem  that  might  have  been  his  own, — decision  by  a  valid 
methodology,  among  the  possibilities  equally  compatible  with  his 
way-breaking  demonstration,  decision  whether  there  exists  "outside" 
the  individual's  mind,  any  reality  at  all,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature. 

It  will  appear  in  the  next  half  dozen  chapters,  that  (a)  idealist, 
realist,  and  "materialist"  invoking  the  same  data  and  methodology, 
must  all  reach  the  same  conclusion  (if  two  conclusions,  one  in- 
valid, or  under  different  words,  both  mean  the  same) ;  (b)  idealism 
and  realism  involve  invalidities;  (c)  these  arise  first  wheu 
after  exhausting  the  valid  inferences,  idealist  or  realist  will  go 
further,  superadding  inferences  beyond  the  inference-terminus,  on 
basis  of  no  given;  (d)  the  way  this  comes  about  without  being 
manifest,  is  through  enunciation  as  a  single  proposition,  of  what  Is 
really  subject  matter  of  two  separate  propositions,  one  valid,  the 
other  invalid;  (e)  stripped  of  Invalidities,  residual  idealist  conten- 
tions and  residual  realist  cont^iticms  are  found  coln<ddent  with 
''materialist"  contentions;  and  (f)  these  last  represent  the  meta- 
physical norm,  because  they  precisely  formulate,  coot^tetely  formu- 
late, and  ratirely  ediaust  the  legitimate  inferraces,  and  thus  mark 
the  inference-terminus.  And  of  energy  and  matter  it  is  true  neither 
that  we  know  nothing,  nor  that  we  know  what  they  are;  we  do  know 
(and  know  only)  how  they  behave!  Thus,  energy  is  what  these  be- 
havior characteristics  are  constitutive  for:  Constant  of  sum,  and 
capable  of  giving  rise  (under  particular  conditions)  to  sensations 
and  interference  phenomena.  And  what  is  constitutive  for  matter, 
is:  Selective  energy-modifying  (absorbing,  latentizing)  capacity. 

The  idiilosophers  seem  inclined  to  shirk  (Bradley  says)  escape 
from  solipsism.  Yet  it  was  practically  this  problem  that  Berkeley 
by  his  proof  that  qualities  are  the  individuars  mental,  placed  at 
the  pivot  point  of  philosophy.  For,  though  he  did  not  prove  solip- 
sism (nonexistence  of  extraindividual  reality),  he  did  effectually 
criticize  away  the  evidence  relied  on  as  proving  that  reality, — and 
left  nothing  valid  in  its  stead.  So  that  since  then,  he  who  will  have 
a  philosophy,  is  necessitated  to  start  by  offering  from  his  own  men- 
tal experience  solely,  proof  that  a  something  other  than  he  exists, — 
else  are  his  ''external  world"  and  his  ''fellows,"  so  many  "evident" 
gratuities,  and  his  philosophy  has  all  the  value  attaching  to  its 
guesswork  origin. 

Accordingly,  turning  to  constructive  work  and  justification  ot 
the  presuppositions  left  over  from  former  chapters,  in  Chapter  XI 
proof  is  offered  from  my  own  mentality  solely,  of  the  existence  of 
something  other  than  I,  its  nature  not  fthere  coming  in  question  (ex- 
cept incidentally,  in  places).  The  proof  is  found  in  considerations  as 
to  the  whereabouts  of  the  psychogenic  (particularly  the  sensation- 
causal)  operation  cycle,  whether  within  or  without  my  mental;  and 
especially  in  the  fact  that  destitute  of  psychogenic  capacity,  my 
thoughts-feelings  do,  lifelong,  influence  the  character  of  my  subse- 
quent sensations.  It  transpires  that  the  operation  cycle  is  outside 
my  mental.  It  follows  that  1  am  entitled  to  accept  as  real  existent, 
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everything  I  am  able  to  Identify  as  link  in  the  BenaaUon-canBai 
chain,— everything  I  can  bring  to  the  tert  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment (formnla  aU-taclnsive  for  extraindlvMiial  reaUty,  comple- 
ment of  Berkeleian  Law). 

This  finding  is  only  one  of  many,  showing  that  whtte  when  the 
talk  is  only  of  the  static  auestlon  "where  the  qualities  are,"  almost 
any  inconclusive  argument  may  "work,"  when  It  comes  to  formulatr 
ing  serial  happenings,  idealism  breaks  down,  because  these  are  sus- 
ceptible  of  full  formulation  only  in  terms  of  impercepUbles  causal 
for  the  sensible,— reaUty  transHBonslble  dynamic  eomstants. 

642  E.  79ith  Street,   New  York  City. 

I.  THE  EMPTINESS  OF  IMMATERIALISM. 

CHAPTER  IX 

WHAT  BERKELEY  PROVED  AND  WHAT  HE  DIDN'T. 

Possibility  of  science  of  metaphysics  began  with  Berkeley's 
qualities-in-the-subject  demons.tration,  but  valid  Berkeley-ism  OTd- 
ed  with  that.  Reality  that  we  know  versus  "all  of  reality.  Dif- 
ferences betwe^i  idealist  and  materialist  concern  ultimate  nature 
of  reaHty,  as  to  which  neither  has  evidence.  As  to  reality  that 
we  know,  substantial  agreement  and  diametrically  opposite  con- 
clusions! This  in  part  due  to  faultiness  of  differential  diagnosis 
wherebv  Berkeley  sought  to  determine  nature  of  reality  outside 
individual's  mind.  That  diagnosis  valueless  because  possibles 
brought  in  as  conceivable  causes  of  s«isation,  no  possibles  at  all; 
and  philosophic  alternative  Ues  between  two  other  possibles,  no- 
cause  and  dynamic  (non-Berkeleian)  "matter,"  with  respective 
consequences,  subjectivism  and  "materialism." 

"Like"  versus  "unlike."  Mind  neither  like  nor  unlike  mat- 
ter," comparison  in  common  terms  not  being  possible.  Criterion 
of  distinctness,  incapacity  of  intergenesis.  Introspection  yields  no 
evidence  as  to  origin  or  nature  of  content;  tells  only  how  C<m- 
tfiyit  looks 

Ar^mnent  that  brain  i«  "idea"  and  consciousness  '  function 
of  an  idea."  An  individuars  brain  neither  his  own  nor  any 
"other's  idea,  and  not  either  parte  its  constituent  matter  or  parte 
its  inflowing  energy,  idea  of  God,  is  not  idea  at  all;  and  conscious- 
ness not  function  of  idea.  '   

As  far  as  idealism  is  able  in  reality  tbat  we  know,  to  formu- 
late serial  (dynamic)  happenings,  its  accounts  same  as  material- 
ism's* but  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  idealism  cannot,  and 
materialism  alone  can  fully  formulate;  so  idealism  exists  only 
by  borrowing  material  language  (did  it  talk  that  proper  to  it,  its 
shortcomings  would  be  manifest);  and  reality  that  we  know  is 
substantial-energic  (noumenal)— waived  (to  Ultimate  Philosophy) 
whether  there's  a  rest-of-reality,  and  what's  4ts  nature. 

Certainly,  possibility  of  a  science  of  metaphysics  first  loomed 
up,  when  Berkeley  demonstrated  that  the  socalled  qualities  "of 
bodies"  (primary  an4  secondary  equally),  are  purely  mental.  But 
all  Berkeley  accomplished  was  accurate  circumvallation  of  the  men- 
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tal;  with  his  qualities-in-tfae-subject  demonstraitlon,  valid  construc- 
tive Berkeley-ism  ends.  And  the  materialist's  mistake  has  been  not 
accepting  it  frankly;  the  idealist's,  playing  fast  and  loose  with  it,— 
waving  it  forbiddingly  every  time  the  materialist  tried  to  transcend 
his  sensations,  to  "matter/'  but  naively  relaxing  it  when  necessary 
to  transcend  his  own,  to  "other  selves"  and  "God!  '  But  if  Ber- 
keley's demonstration  be  held  to  consistently,  as  fixing  the  extrem- 
est  point  to  which  direct  consciousness  can  reach  out  (all  know- 
ledge beyond  this,  matter  of  inference),  there  arises  a  metaphysics 
in  which  idealist  results  coincide  with  materialist  results,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  ages  offer  less  difiiculty,  and  science  is  freed  from  the 
epistomologist's  Damocles  blade. 

From  his  demonstration,  Berkeley  deduced,  indeed,  a  body  of 
spiritistic-theistic  pseudo-implications,  which  has,  together  with  his 
demonstration,  been  perpetuated  as  idealism.  But  what  has  tioated 
idealism  down  two  centuries,  has  been  not  any  validity  in  Ber- 
keley's further  deductions,  but  the  truth  of  his  demonstration. 

Though  his  remaining  teachings  are  thus  as  valuable  as  his  tar- 
water  talk,  several  important  points  come  out,  incidentally.  Thus 
Berkeley  recognized  that  the  only  source  of  knowledge  of  extra  in^ 
dividual  reality,  is  the  individual's  sensations.  To  this,  mat^lalista 
will  assent. 

Then  he  realized  that  in  proving  all  appearances  appreciable  by 
him  mental  in  nature  and.  his  mental,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  un- 
able to  transcend  his  sensations  to  knowledge  of  an  external  workL 
He  believed  to  transcend  them  by  reasoning  that  since  his  will 
proved  incapable  of  causing  his  sensations,  their  cause  was  external 
to  him.  That  that  cause  is  extra  individual,  materialists  will  agree. 

'  Also  Berkeley  evinced  api«<eckrtio&  of  a  sound  methodology  in 
recognizing  that  the  nature  of  reality  is  to  be  determined  a  posteri- 
ori,—through  observation  by  each  individual,  of  Ms  sensations,  ana 
Inference  from  the  observations.  Thi^-,  materialists  will  endorse. 

And  in  considering  as  on  a  level,  all  the  possibilities  entering 
into  his  attempted  diagnosis  by  exclusion,  Berkeley  tacitly  admitted 
that  philosophy  in  transcending  our  sensations  to  knowledge  of  real- 
ity, transcends  them  to  whatever  turns  out  to  be  outside,  equally 
whether  that  prove  to  be  the  materialist's  matter  or  the  idealist's 
God.  This,  also,  materialists  will  endorse. 

Thorougligoing  agreement  as  to  fundamental  tacts  and  method- 
ology; diametrically  opposite  conclusions, —  what  a  situation!  In- 
stances will  occur  showing  that  the  antipodal  difference  between 
idealist  and  materialist,  concerns  questions  as  to  which  neither  has 
evidence;  that  is:  If  materialist  mean  one  who  asserts  that  all  ot 
reality  is  nonmental,  and  idealist  one  who  says  it's  mental,  neither 
can  prove  his  case.  But  if  materialist  is  one  who  says  all  of  reality 
we  know  is  nonmental,  and  idealist  one  who  says  it's  mental,  then 
(1)  as  far  as  idealism  is  able  in  a  particular  case,  fully  to  formu- 
late the  facts,  its  formtdaticm  differs  from  materialism's  only  in 
words;  (2)  a  limit  is  reached  beyond  which  idealism  is  unable  fuUy 
to  formulate,  and  (3)  materialism  alone  proves  able  fully  to  formu- 
late; whence  (4)  idealism  manages  to  subsist  by  borrowing  mater- 
ial language  (did  it  talk  that  appropriate  to  it,  its  sluyrtcrailngs 
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would  be  apparent);  (5)  the  nature  of  reality  that  we  know,  is  sub- 
stantial-energic  (material) , — waiving  ( Ultimate  Philosophy)  the 
nature  of  substance  as  we  do  not  know  it,  and  whether  there's  a 
rest  of  reality,  and  its  nature. 

Present  differences  between  the  warring  schools,  largely  result 
from  the  faultiness  of  Berkeley's  diagnosis.  There  are,  he  says, 
three  possible  sources  of  our  sensations  (*'ideas  of  sense"):  Spirit; 
another  idea;  matter  (Berkeleian  matter).  We  add  two;  non-Ber- 
keleian  matter,  no-cause.  For,  my  sensations  representing  the  last 
point  to  which  analysis  can  resolve  back  one  line  of  content,  these 
might,  in  advance  of  demonstration,  be  finalities  in  themselves  (or 
might  lutve  nonmental  antecedents).  And  these  possibles  will  be 
shown  to  be  the  only  ones,  and  Berkeley's  no  possibles  at  all. 

To  the  "maitter"  whose  existence  he  denied,  Berkeley  ascribed: 
Zenith-nadir  difference  from  amscionsness;  permanrat  eidstence.  In. 
dependent  of  conscionmess  of  it;  passivity,  inertness,  inactivity 

And  he  asks:  "How  can  a  real  thins  which  is  invisible  be 

like  a  color  can  anythbig  be  like  a  sensatitm  or  idea  but  an* 

other  sensation  or  idea V'— meaning:  MratiQ  is  so  utterly  unlike 
physical,  that  no  one  but  a  stultus  could  ever  think  of  associat- 
ing the  two  (as  cause  and  effect).  Raising  three  separate  questions: 
Is  mental  demonstrably  different  from  physical;  is  Berkeleian  (in- 
active) matter  a  possirble  at  all;  doe&  apirit  as  fact  cause  "ideas?'* 

AOB  MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAJU  DEMONSTRABiLY  DIFFERBiNT  : 

Certainly  nothing  is  *'like*'  a  sensation  or  idea  but  another  sen- 
sation or  idea;  but  equally  nothing  is  "unlike"  one,  but  another  or 
the  same  kind;  the  invisible  real  thing  is  neither  like  nor  unlike  the 
color,  comparison  not  being  i)OSsible, — not  as  to  quality  (thing  has 
no  quality);  not  as  to  property  (color  has  no  property).  So,  Ber- 
keley's contention  that  consciousness  and  physical  reality  are  un- 
like»  has  no  evidential  value  for  their  nonidentity.  "O,  but,  you 
know  they're  different," — ^what  are  "different;"  which  of  these  con- 
tentions is  meant:  (1)  Color  "of  copper"  separate  existent  from 
real  (thing-in-ltself  copper;  or  (2)  color  "of  copper"  separate  existent 
from  last  link  in  energy  chain  which  arouses  the  color  sensation? 
If  1,  certainly  the  color  is  separate  existent  from  the  copper  dem- 
onstraitedly  nonqualitied  (€h.  YI).  But  if  2,  then  the  question  is: 
What  methodology  suffices  for  solution  <rf  the  probl^? 

Introspection  of  any  given  consciousness  will.  Calkins  says, 
assure  any  one  that  it  "is  not  identical  with  the  brain  excitation 
which  is  its  physical  correlate.  The  sensation  of  red  may  be 
caused  or  accompanied  by  'motion  and  agitation'  of  the  brain,  but 

  as  directly  known  by  us,  is  not  identical  with  the  brain 

excitation  which  occasions  it.    One  could  not   replace  the 

term  'color  sensation'  by  the  term  'occipital  lobe  excitation/  as 
  if  the  two  terms  stood  for  an  identical  reality'*  (65,  66). 

Why  not,  pray?  And  how  can  introspection  assure  any  one? 
The  only  way  one  could  tell  by  ft,  would  be  in  case  he  were  able 
while  observing  introspectively  the  sensation,  coincidently  to  oo- 
awre  introspectlTely  the  ezcitatiim.  And  unable  to  do  so,  how  ean 
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he  pronounce  them  dUferent?  For,  unable  (if  he  is  imable!)  to  in- 
trospect the  excitation,  how  does  he  know  how  it  looks,  and  how 
know  that  it  is  not.  perhaps  just  the  excitation  itself  he  i»  looking 
«t,  when  be  is  »perl^cing  the  color! 

That  is:  If  sensatira  and  excitation  are  the  same  existent,  the 
Idealist  case  falls;  and  if  not  same  existent,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced xmlike,  comparison  not  being  possible.  So,  <the  only  sense 
in  which  consciousness  is  difler^t  from  energy"  has  any  meaning, 
is  as  contention  that  the  two  are  of  distinct  orders  of  being.  But 
criterion  of  distinctness  of  order  of  being  is:  Incapacity  for  recip- 
rocal genesis  (240).  And  brought  to  this  test,  the  evidence  is  they 
are  of  the  same  order  of  being. 

Canon  of  exegesis, — Introspection  yields  evidence  only  as  to 
the  introspectively  observable;  and  in  particular,  yields  none  as 
to  what  content  is,  or  whence  it  originates;  introspection  tells 
only  how  content  looks, 

WHAT  DOBBNT  PBOVB  MSSNTAL  AND  PHYSIOAL  IDBNTICAU 

When  it's  question  of  having  consciousness  identical  with  **mat- 
ter,"  the  idealist's  strenuous  in  the  negative;  but  when  question  o£ 
having  "matter"  identical  with  consciousness,  he's  as  strenuous  in 
the  affirmative!  Above,  Calkins  settled  that  mental  and  physical  are 
"not  identical;"  here,  though: 

Nerve  and  brain  are,  Berkeley  holds,  sensible  objects;  each 
.  reduces  to  a  sum  of  sensible  qualities, — reach  is  hard  or  soft,  gray- 
ish or  red.    "But  sense  qualities  have  been  abundantly  shown  to 

be  ideal.    Hence  brain  and  nerve  are  not   'material  sub* 

stratum;'  and  consciousness,  if  described  as  function  of  the  brain» 
is  the  function  of  an  idea.  And  if  it  is  claimed  that  brain  and 
nerve  are  not  mere  compounds  of  sense  qualities,  that  they  are 
also  the  necessarily  inferred  causes  of  ideas,  then  Berkeley  might 
answer  that  the  cause  of  consciousness,  as  inferred,  is  itself  an 
object  of  thought  and  thus  within  the  domain  of  consciousness*' 
(134). 

Of  no  brain  which  is  anybody's  in  particular  and  no  c<mscious* 
ness  which  is  anybody's  in  particular,  could  tiie  statements  hold; 
two  brains  and  two  consciousnesses  at  least,  are  involved  in  the 
fc»egoing,  which  sums  to  three  contentions.  I  examine  A's  brain  ex* 
posed  by  the  trephine;  which  these  is  meant  in  each  five  brains 
contention? 

a.  A's  brain  as  sensible  object, — of  me  onlooking.  A  mental 
existent  (my  mental). 

b.  A's  brain-in-itself.  A  ftranscendental  dynamdc  existent, 
cause  of  a,  and  also  of  A's  consciousness.    A  physical  existent. 

c.  A's  brain  as  object  of  my  thought  (my  concept).  A  mental 
existent  (my  mental);  but  nothing  prevents  coincident  existence 
of  b,  with  (capacities  corresponding  with  my  concept. 

d.  A's  brain  as  object  of  A's  thought.  A  mental  existent 
(A*8  mental). 

e.  A's  brain  as  idea  of  Qod  (or  object  in  His  mind).  A  men- 
tal existent  (God's  mental>. 

Contention  1. — A's  brain  is  sensible  object,*— as  sum  of  SMse 
qualities  abundantly^  shown  ideaL 
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Comment:  Here  ''brain"  means  A's  brain  as  my  sensible  ob» 
Ject, — if  idea  (cf.  2),  the  idea  is  mine. 

Contention  2. — As  sum  of  sense  qualities  abundantly  shown 
ideal,  tbat  brain  which  is  cause  of  the  individuars  consdousness, 
is  idea  (his  consciousness  if  functiiKL  of  bndn,  is  function  ot  ldea)» 

Comment:  Here  ''brain''  means  the  brain  whicdi  is  cause 
A's  consciousness, — whose  idea  is  that? 

Contention  3. — If  brain  is  claimed  not  mere  compound  of  sense 
qualities,  but  also  cau&e  of  consciousness  ("ideals"),  answer: 
Brain  is  itself  object  of  thought  and  thus  within  consciousness. 

Comment:  Within  whose  consciousness  and  object  of  whose 
thought,  is  A's  causeof-Gcmsciousness  brain?  And  the  last  claim 
I  should  think  of  making  would  be  that  the  "brain"  which  is  sen- 
sible object  of  an  onlooker,  is  the  same  with  the  brain  which  is 
cause  of  the  onlooked  individual's  consciousness, — **brain"  and 
brain  Joeing  as  different  as — mental  and  physical. 

Reply  to  Contentions.— The  brain  which  is  cause  of  conscious- 
ness of  an  individual,  is  not  (1)  an  existent  within  any  other  indi- 
viduars consciousness  (forma  sensible  object  or  forma  object  of 
thought),  and  equally  not  (2)  an  existent  within  the  individual's 
own  consciousness  (forma  object  of  thousht,  sensible  object  it  could 
not -be);  and  not  (3)  idea  of  God. 

An  individual's  causal  brain  not  another's  "idea". — Were  A's 
brain  as  my  sensible  object,  cause  of  his  consciousness,  he  would 
be  conscious  only  when  his  brain  happened  to  be  object  of  my  re- 
gard; whereas  vast  millions  are  conscious  whose  brains  are  nevec 
any  one's  sensible  object.  And  my  sensible  object  being  my  con- 
sciousness, it  could  be  cause  of  A's,  only  if  A's  consciousness  be  a 
function  of  mine,  which  it  is  not, — A  was  conscious  before  I  became 
and  after  I  ceased  to  be  conscious  of  him;  and  only  as  part  in  cer- 
tain insane  complexes,  do  we  hear  that  one's  thoughts  are  imposed 
on  him  by  others. 

An  individual's  causal  brain  not  his  own  "idea" — ^Suppose  I  am 
A.  I  think  my  brain  cause  of  my  consciousness,  thereupon  because 
object  of  my  thought,  it  it  "within"  (part  of)  my  consciousness. — 
self-refuting.  Having  now  its  cause  within  itself,  my  consciousness 
is  self-generating  cycle, — proved  not  to  be  (Ch.  XI).  Besides  my 
consciousness  caused  (ex  hypothese)  by  my  brain,  could  not  ante- 
date advrat  of  my  brain;  whereas,  my  brain  my  idea  (ex  hypothese) 
could  not  antedate  advent  of  my  consciousness.  And  my  conscious- 
ness function  of  my  idea,  that  being  my  consciousness  would  be 
function  of  another  idea, — ad  infinitum. 

An  individuid's  causal  brain  not  idea  of  God. — A  s  anaesthetic 
is  withdrawn,  he  becomes  conscious  and  sees  a  "green  card," — 
thereupon,  is  his  brain  green?  The  only  proof  that  it  "is"  green,  is 
that  some  onlooker  sees  it  green;  does  it  then,  appear  green?  Con- 
sidering the  countless  exposures  of  brains,  animal  and  human,  if 
Imin  color  fluctuated,  dependent  and  chameleon  like,  with  colw 
raiergence  in  the  corremionding  mind,  so  sitriklng  a  foct  could  Bot 
have  escaped  observation  and  record,— safely,  A's  brain  remains 
for  onlookers,  reddish.  But  thepi,  on  quality*fn41ie-thin£^lnn  and 
quality-in^e^ubjeotrism  alike,  idea  of  Ctod  is  ^pro^eiL  For, 
egmdly  whether  A's  brain  was  no<c61or  or  reddish,  the  immediate 
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antecedent  of  the  green  emerging  in  A's  mind,  was  not  green  idea 
of  God, — if  that  antecedent  was  A's  brain  parte  its  constituent  mat- 
ter. No  more  was  it  green  idea  of  God  if  that  antecedent  was  A's 
brain  parte  its  inflowing  energy. 

That  which  causes  sensations  is  not  "idea". — A  sees  a  circle 
left  half  red,  right  half  dark  green;  but  bystanding  red-blind  B  ^ays 
the  circle's  a  monochrome, — A  sees  left  half  red,  B  sees  it  green. 
But  no  idea  is  red  and  also  green.  Therefore,  the  something 
which  gives  rise  to  red  in  A  but  green  in  B,  is  not  idea, —  and  the 
immediately  premental  link  not  idea,  that  remoter  links  are  idea, 
cannot  be  xiroven. 

But  neither  the  Individuars  own  nor  any  other  individuars 
idea,  and  nai  parte  its  constiituent  matter  or  parte  its  inflowing  en- 
ergy, idea  of  God,  A's  causal  brain  is  not  idea  at  all, —  and  his  con- 
«0Ciousness  not  function  of  an  idea. 

The  Berkeleian  dynamics  (at  loose  ends  enough)  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  ithe  next  cliapter  series. 

"O  but,  you  say  consciousmess  is  energy;  why  not  then,  energy 
consciousness?"  Some  en^y  is  conscious  (appsrently),  not  aU^ 
and  that  sensation-causal  mergy  is  preconscious,  not  conscious,  fol- 
lows from  iti  giving  rise  to  differrat  conscious  states  in  different 
indlTldiwls. 

IDBiALISM  MBRESLT  ItBWORDS  PROBLBMS. 

But,  grant  everything  claimed;  gtant  brain  is  idea,— what  then? 
The  observations  summing  to  the  ccmiparstive  anatomy,  embryology, 
physiob^,  pathology  erf  the  brain,  are  purely  mental  facts  (natur* 
ally!),  and  hence  as  binding  on  idealism  as  on  materialism!  And  as 
replete  with  implications,  and  these  as  insistent  for  explanation,  for 
idealist  as  for  materialist.  On  idealism  no  less  than  on  materialism, 
idea-brain  is  composed  of  visible  hence  idea-neurones,  and  these  de- 
velop out  of  (initially)  idea-spermatozoon  if  idea-ovule, — and,  what 
has  been  accomplished?  The  problems  are  back  where  they  were, — 
those  of  the  dynamics  of  development.  And  the  crux  is:  Does  devel- 
opment consist  in  metamorphosis  of  idea-stage  (or  quality-sum)  A 
in  my  mind,  directly  into  idea-stage  B  therein  (that  directly  into 
idea-sitage  C  therein,  etc.);  or  in  metamorphosis  of  imperceptible  a 
in  ovum,  which  gives  rise  to  idea-stage  A  in  my  mind  and  also  to 
imperceptible  b  in  ovum,  which  gives  rise  (di&parately)  to  idea-stage 
B  in  my  mind  and  also  to  imperceptible  c  in  ovum  (etc)?  The  latter, 
unquestionably,  for  (1)  practically  all  embryology  goes  on  without 
any  one's  seeing  it;  and   (2)   mental  sta/tes  have  no  psychogenic 
capacity  (Ch.  X), — growth  phenomena  refute  idealism  (esse  greater 
than  percipi).  And  similarly,  mutaitis  mutandis,  for  the  other  eci- 
ences  mentioned. 

"O  but,  what  causes  A's  ideas  is  spirit;  his  brain  is  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  God'',— Berkeleian  extra-individual  dynamism, 
(CXLVni).  Power,  unquestionably;  what  is  constitutive  for  pow- 
er, is:  Capacity  for  inducing  alteration  (including  sensation-gen- 
esis). But  "of  God*'  or  His  "manifestation, '  is  what  we  have  no 
metbodology  for  ascertaining.   We  live  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
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manifestation,  know  only  it,  and  it  only  by  inference  from  its  ef- 
fects, on  our  sense  organs, — and  other  substances  (photographic 
plate)  which  in  turn  aftect  our  organs.  Ciomparison  of  the  result- 
ing data  does*  indeed,  afford  evidence  that  our  sensations  have  a 
cause,  and  that  this  has  a  certain  congeries  of  behavior-character- 
istics,—characteristics  constitutive  for  Energy.  But  though  thus 
able  to  transcend  our  sensation  to  Mowledge  of  the  seesation- 
causal  chain,  we  have  no  methodology  whereby  to  transcend  that 
chain  itself,  to  ascertain  whether  iVs  manifestation,— the  trans- 
causal  unknowable. 

For  ccmdnsions  from  Chapter  IX,  Isee  end  of  .Chapter  X, 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  CROWNING  FALLACIES  OF  IDEALISM: 

L    PSEUDO-ESCAPES  PBOM  SUBJECTIVISM: 

n.  PSEUDCWDBMONSTRATIONS  OP  IMMATBRIAl  JSM. 

Experiencing  only  my  thoughts,  feelings,  sensations,  what 
know  I  of  a  jenseits  of  last?— after  circumvallation  of  the  mental, 
the  prior  problem  of  philosophy;  and  on  methodology  here,  hinges 
validity  of  the  superstructure.     Idealist    pseudo-solutions.  The 

Berkeleiau  Law. 

« Berkeley's  metaphysics;  his  quaHties-in-the-subject  demonstra- 
tion apart,  he  got  out  what  he  first  put  in!  Pivotal  position  in  his 
system,  of  assumption  ithat  "matter'*  is  inactive;  had  to  have  it 
inactive,  or  couldn't  prove  it  nonexistent;  believed  it  inactive  be- 
cause believed  it  idea! — ^his  whole  system  thus  a  circulus. 

His  implied  theses.  Falsity  of  that  asserting  that  in  per- 
ceiving, the  situation  Includes  nothing  but  the  perceived;  and  of 
that  asserting  one  cannot  think  thoughts  with  which  an  extramen- 
tal  reality  nwty  correspond,  not  qualitatively  but  factually. 

Esse  is  percipi:  Contingent  on  inactivity  of  "matter;"  its 
falsity;  percipi  not  coextensive  with  esse, — many  solutes  and  most 
gases/ esse  non  percipi.  Reactions  of  bodies  expressible  only  in 
terms  of  uon  percipi,  idealism  cannot  fully  formulate  serial  (dy- 
namic) happenings.  What  is  strikingly  true  of  gases,  equally  true 
of  all  bodies  (percipi  not  coextensive  with  esse,  etc.);  but  being 
for  conscious  organisms  the  obvious  feature,  percipi  is  by  them 
viewed  with  distorted  cosmos  perspective,  while  non  percipi  is 
recognized  only  after  evolution  of  physics-chemistry. 

Successive  exclusion  of  Berkeley's  possibles  (Ch.  IX).  ''Spirit 
no  possible:  Dictum  only  activity  is  spirit,  contingent  on  inactivity 
of  "matter;"  and  no  way  in  which  nature  of  casual  activity  can 
■be  inferred 

"Another  idea"  no  possible:  Mental  states  destitute  of  psycho- 
genic capacity. 

Berkeleian   (inactive)   ^'nvatter"  no  possible:  Myth! 

No-cause  (of  sensations)  a  possible:  In  advance  of  demonstra- 
tion, sensations  might  be  finalities  in  themselves. 

Dynamic  (non-Berkelelan)  "matter"  a  possible:  Nothmg  Ber- 
keley proved,  prejudices  claims  <rf  dynamic  reall^!  Invalidity  of 
Calkins*s  argument  for  its  non^ilsteiice. 

ChalUflDge  to  idealist! 
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The  foundation  data  of  psychophilosophy  (which  includes  the 
sciences),  are  thoughts,  feelings,  and  sensations,  in  their  various 
degrees  of  aggregation;  and  in  terms  of  these,  all  our  *'observa- 
tions"  are  made.  Psychologically  (viewed  merely  as  content),  all 
these  are  on  a  par,  all  becoming  known  in  the  same  way,  through 
emergence  in  the  introspectio-context  (Ch.  IV).  But  philosophical- 
ly, a  difference  exists,  in  the  antecedent  conditions, — not  the  un- 
derlying substrate  conditions,  but  the  excitation  conditions  an- 
tecedent thereto.  For,  sensations  are  a  function  of  ex- 
traorganismal,  thoughts  and  feelings  a  function  of  organ- 
ismai  conditions.  In  terms  of  their  respective  offices, 
sensations  are  content  representative  of  environmental  conditions, 
thoughts  and  feelings  content  representative  of  reactive  attitudes 
toward  (those  conditions).  But,  experiencing  only  my  thoughts^ 
feelings,  and  sensations,  what  know  I  of  anything  on  jen&eits  of 
these  last?  This  is,  next  after  the  indusiv^ess  of  the  mental 
(qualities  and  relations  mental  and  the  individual's  mental),  the 
prior  problem  of  philosophy;  and  every  philosophy  which  is  not 
to  be  guessing  match  must  offer  at  the  outset,  proof  that  a  some- 
thing other  than  oneself  eadsts. 

L    IDEAUST  ^'ESCAPES"  FROM  SUBJECTIVI&M. 

*'I  can  excite  ideas  in  my  mind  at  pleasure  it  is  no  more 

than  willing  and  straightway  this  or  that  idea  arises  in  my  fancy" 
(Berkeley,  Principles,  XXVIIT).  But  the  ideas  actually  perceived 
by  sense,  have  not  a  like  dependence  on  my  will.  "There  is,  there- 
fore, some  other  will  or  spirit  that  produces  them"  (XXIX). 

Queer  nonsequiturl — that  the  on!y  will  he  knew  (his  will) 
incapable  of  causing  the  only  sensations  he  knew  (his),  proves 
that  what  causes  sensations  is — Will.  Berkeley  would  have  es- 
caped only  had  he  (1)  proved  (not  just  assumed)  that  sensations 
have  a  cause;  (2)  proved  that  was  not  in  his  mental;  and  (3) 
proved  it  was  in  other  than  his  mental.  Demonstration  of  exist- 
ence of  ''other  selves"  would,  however,  have  constituted  escape. 

"We  cannot  know  the  existence  of  other  spirits  otherwise 

than  by   ideas  by  them  excited  in  us.   I  perceive   com- 

binations of  ideas  that  inform  me  there  are  certain  particular 
agents,  like  myseli',"  which  concur  in  their  production  (CXLV), 
When  "we  see  the  color,  size,  figure,  and  motions  of  a  man,  we 
perceive  only  obtain  sensations  or  ideas  ex<dted  in  our  own  minds; 
and  these  being"  in  distinct  ooUections,  serve  to  mark  out  finite 
spirits  like  ourselves  (C^VSI). 

Fatal!  Combinations  or  distinct  c<dlections  ot  ideas,  evidence 
existence  of  trans-sensational  realities,— and  this  idealism t  Yes; 
idealism  when  the  idealist  neada  to  transcend  his  sensations;  but 
strictly  limited,  understapd,  to  the  getting  of  other  selves  for  the 
Bsrkelelan  universe.  Would  the  mateiiaUst  infer  that  oombinar 
tions  of  ideas  evidence  existence  of  trans-SOTLsationid  realities? — 
his  'things"  are  only  ideas,  observed  to  accompany  each  other ;^ 
sensations  combined,  blended,  or  concreted  together — (I,  XCIX). 
Berkeley  failed  to  prove  other  selves? — he  remained  fast  in 
subjectivistio  tn^.    He  proved  them? — he  destroyed  esse  is  per- 
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cipi!  **0  but,  he  separated  the  cases;  held  spirits  existent  be- 
cause active,  matter  nonexistent  because  inactive."  His  proof  of 
inactivity  of  ^'matter/*  was  circulus  (below);  and  he  asserted  oth- 
er selves  inactive  (this  Lime  to  prove  God's  existence), — where- 
upon, his  inactivity  argument  demonstrates  their  nonexistence 
(CXLVIII,  where  man  declared  destitute  o*  sensation-inducing  ca- 
pacity). And  how  much  confidence  he  had  in  bis  argument  above, 
appears:  '*We  have  neither  an  immediate  eyidence  nor  a  demon- 
strative knowledge  of  the  existence  of  other  finite  spirits"*— but 
supposition  of  their  existence  involves  no  inconsistency,  there  is 
a  probaMlity,  etc.  (Dial.  III). 
Calkins  offers  a  solution: 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  I  am  not  the  only  existent, 
must  be  s-tated  here.  '*In  being  conscious  of  myself,  I  am  directly 
conscious  of  myself  as  limited;  and  to  be  conscious  o(  myself  as 
limited  is  to  be  conscious  of  other-than-myself  by  which  I  am 

limited   Thus,  my  consciousness  <rf  friend,"  master,  God, 

is  direct  consciousness  (410,  411). 

"Must  be  stated  here^'— this  is  the  evidence  warranting  the 
idealist's  transcending  his  sensations: 

Anti-idealist  assertion— To  be  conscious  of  myself,  is  to  be 
directly  conscious  of  myself  as  limited. 

Comment:  Question-be^^ing  nonsequitur,  if  "limited'*  mean: 
Implying  something-limiting  (below). 

Anti-idealist  assertion. — To  be  conscious  of  myself  as  limited, 
is  to  be  conscious  of  other  than  myself  (by  which  I  am  limited). 

Comment:  To  be  conscious  of  myself  as  limited,  is  to  be  con- 
scious of, — only  myself  as  limited  (below). 

Anti-idealist  conclusion. — Consciousness  of  friend,  master,  Ctod, 
is  direct  consdousiiess. 

Also,  CalMns  gave  a  variant,  admitting  "solipsism  if  a  sharp 
horn  of  the  pluralistic  idealist's  dilemma.   To  the  monlsUc  idealist 

 it  presents  no  unavoidable  difficulty  I  know  myself  as 

limited,  thwarted,  circumscribed.  But  one  cannot  know  oneself  as 
bounded  without  knowing  the  existence  of  a  boundary;  and  to  be 
aware  of  a  boundary  as  boundary  one  must  be  aware  of  a  some- 
thing beyond  In  the  experience  of  my  narrow,  single  self,  1 

experience  also  a  somewhat-beyond-myselT'  (J.  Phllos.,  Psychol,  ft 
Set  Meth.,  1911,  Vni,  452). 

Is  this  idealism?— directly  conscious  of  othei^tban-oneself! 
How  do  the  abore  accord  with  these»  also  from  Calkins: 

1  am  directly  and  immediately  sure,  in  perceiving,  only  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  sensationcd  experiences.  ''There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  'thing'  of  which  I  am  directly  certain,  save  of  this 

eompiex  fact  of  my  experience  My  other  certainties,  if  they 

existy  are  Inferences  from  this  one  direcf  certainty.  The  material 
thing  then,  as  directly  known/'  is  a  fact  within  consciousness,  not 
independent  of  it.  Berkeley  showed  we  have  no  right  to  the  argu- 
ment: Things  exist  "for  I  see,  touch,  and  hear  them   such 

things  as  1  am  immediately  and  sensationally  conscious  of  are 
ideas"  (122,  123),— the  IndiTidual's  ideas,  fact  wtthln  his  conscious- 
ness,  we  add.-  Berkeley  showed  "we  cannot  perceive  any  sensi- 
ble thing  outside  our  conseiouraess"  (130).  . 
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But  friend,  master,  God,  are  admittedly  outside  the  individ- 
ual's  consciousness;  can  he»  then,  be  directly  conscious  of  what 
he  cannot  perceive? 


DIRECT  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  OTHBK-THAN-SELrF  IMPOSSIBLE. 

What  is  got  out  of  the  first  quotation,  is  what  was  put  in,— 
MsumpticHi  that  one  can  be  directly  conscious  of  himself  as  lim- 
ited by  something  else.  But  direct  consciousness  (which  h^ 
means  sense  perception)  ends  with:  Aware  of  oneself  as  limited 
In  passive  sense  of:  Powerless  to  accomplish  desire.  Powerless, 
because  something  other  (than  himself  exists  Ihniting  him, — ^that 
Is  no  longer  direct  consciousness;  it  is  inference.  Accordingly,  no 
meaning  can  he  assigned  to  friend  (master,  God),  which  will  sat* 
isfy  at  once  the  statement  that  I  am  direcUy  conscious  of  him, 
and  also  the  statement  that  he  is  other  than  myself  limiting  me. 
If  friend  mean  my  sensations  of  (percept  of)  Friend-in-himself,  I 
am  directly  conscious  of  him  but  not  limited  by  him  (by  my  own 
sensations), — and  am,  at  any  rate,  still  revolving  within  the  sub- 
jectivistic  trap,  no  whit  advanced  toward  exit.  And  if  friend  mean 
other  than  my  consciousness  (mean  Friend-in-himself),  then,  while 
I  may  be  limited  by  him  as  dynamic  entity,  I  am-  (by  hypothesis) 
not  directly  conscious  of  him.  There  is,  then,  contradiction  ab 
Initio,  between  direct  consciousness  and  other  than  oneself, — what 
the  idealists  have  been  rreaching  two  centuries,  as  of  all  the  arti- 
cles of  faith  of  the  sect,  the  central  and  most  sacrosanct. 

Umited,  thwarted,  circumscribed,  aware  of  boundary  as  boun- 
dary, experience  (sic)  a  something  other  than  myself, — all  begging 
question,  except  thwarted  in  passive  sense  of,  Ckmvinced  of  futility 
of  effort;  and  limited,  if  that  mean  thwarted. 

Further,  why  when  I  press  against  a  wall,  am  I  not  as  much 
direcUy  conscious  of  matter,  as  when  I  press  against  friend,  directly 
conscious  of  him;  also,  how  can  I  be  directiy  conscious  of  pressing 
against  God  (how  know  it  is  He  I  am  pressing  against)?  And  Ber- 
keley's assertion  titiat  hi  b^ng  directly  cosMsioas  o£  sensations, 
what  I  am  ocmsclous  of  is  really  sensations  or  objects  in  Qod'« 
mind,  is  negaftlTed  by  the  c<msiderations:  (1)  I  am  directly  con- 
scious at  most  of  them  as  my  sensations  or  object;  (2)  different 
sensations  arising  from  a  common  source  in  me  and  the  color 
blind,  the  immediate  source  of  sensations  is  not-sensation  (Ch.  IX); 
but  (3)  the  sensation-causal  chain  not-idea,  not  only  can  I  not  be 
directly  conscious  of,  I  cannot  even  infer  as  to  sensation  or  object 
conditions  on  jenseits  of  the  chain;  and  (4)  infinity  of  adverse 
chances  excludes  coexistence  of  two  quality-series  (in  me,  in  God), 
identical  term  for  term,  yet  separated  across  a  nonqualitied  in- 
termediate zone  (Chs.  XII-XI^^). 

As  fact,  I  am  not  directly  cimscious  of  other  than  myself.  I 
press  agahEist  a  wall,  and  experience  only  my  mental,-Hs»ensatlons 
tot  pressure,  cold)  mcA  constmets  (hardness  aUas  impenetrability 
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alias  solidity,  and  the  derived  extension^),  and  a  sensation  series 
apprising  me  of  arrest  of  body-progress.  But  the  intensity  of  each 
member  of  this  strain-sensation  series  being  a  function  of  degree 
of  muscular  effort,  and  the  intensity  of  each  member  of  the  contact- 
sensation  series  equally  a  function  of  that  degree,  between  each 
m^ember  of  the  one  series  and  the  corresponding  member  of  the 
other  series,  arises  an  association;  result,  the  association-product 
gamut  of  the  motor-sensory  contact  experiences  (Ch.  VIII),  which 
thenceforth  represents  the  experience:  Further  progress  impossible 
and  effort  futile.  In  all  this,  however,  1  am  (as  Berkeley  proved) 
not  conscious  of  anything  other  than  my  own  mental, — *5=till  revolve 
within  the  subjectivistic  trap. 

In  one  special  case,  when  I  press  against  my  skull  or  patella,. 
I  am  directly  conscious  that  besides  and  "external  to"  the  pressing 
finger,  there  exists  a  something  pressed  upon.  Waiving  extended 
discussion,  the  advantages  to  idealism  are  exhausted  in  the  alter- 
native: That  pressed  upon  which  I  am  directly  conscious  of,  ia 
only  my  mental  (my  sensations),  or  else  a  something  other  than 
my  mental.  The  latter  is  fatal  to  idealism^— <he  only  way  Berkeley 
"established"  that  was  by  claiming  that  in  perceiring  everything 
one  perceives  (everything  he  is  directly  cons<dou8  of)  is  within  his 
metnttal;  whereas  here  by  hypothesis,  a  something  dtee  is  perceived 
to  exist.  Per  contra,  if  the  sOTaething  pressed  upon  is  only  n^  men- 
tal, then  its  externality  to  the  pressing  part,  aids  no  whit  towaard 
exit  from  the  subjectivistic  trap. 

FinaHy,  Calkins's  argument  may  be  used  (with  Car  greater  co- 
gency) the  other  way  round:  That  throu^  contact  with  extramen* 
tally  existent  obstacles,  (the  infftnt  comes  to  differentiate  two  op^ 
posed  somethings,  one  it  has  control  over  ("body"),  and  one  over 
which  it  has  none  C*obstacle")r"Contact  experiences  a  main  tribu- 
tary to  ego  synthesis.5  As  one  cannot  by  such  methodology  trans- 
cend his  sensations,  the  resulting  imiverse  is  what  every  direct- 
consciousness  (perceptual)  universe  is,  Berkeleian-Hegelian,  uni- 
verse of  objects  summing  the  individual's  experiences  (including 
"efforts"")  with  realities  outside  him, — each  object  is  its  Heavi- 
ness (for  him,  lifting)  -|-  its  Hardness  (for  him,  scratchmg)  -f-  etc. 
But,  as  the  child  learns  that  body  of  standardized  inferences  **the 
sciences,'*  it  replaces  such  universe  by  the  physicist's  cosmos  of 
Counter-Concepts  (realities,  things),  each  sum  of  properties. 

We  conclude:  (1)  Equally  with  the  pluralistic  idealist,  the 
monistic  is  fast  within  the  subjectivistic  trap,  because  the  facts- 
Berkeley  adduced  proving  qualities  mental  existents,  being  fact& 
of  the  individuars  mind,  to  the  extent  they  prove  qualities  mental, 
they  (2)  equally  prove  subjectivism,  which  is  (3)  the  only  idealism 
consistent  even  among  its  several  parts,  but  which  when  all  facts 
of  the  individual's  experience  are  brought  into  the  comparison,  is 
(4)  found  in  conflict  with  many  (Ch.  XI), — note  the  procedure: 

4.  "Without  extenstcm  solidity  cannot  be  conceived"  (Berkeley).  It  should 
be:  Without  solidity  as  extramental  dynamic  fact  (incident  of  temperature  con-^ 
dition«),  extension  would  not  arise  mentally.— except  imperfectly  througrti  ex- 
periences with  liquids. 

5.  Perhaps  linking  on  to  views  of  Destutt  de  Tracy  and  Maine  de  Biran  <i'ik 
Janet  ft  Seailles,  Hi8tc»7  of  the  Problems  of  PhilosK^by,  1902.  I,  70). 
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The  Idealist  first  establishes  inclusiveness  of  the  mental  C'esse  is 
percipi"),  that  every  quality,  relation,  sensible  object  is  mental 
In  nature  ("ideal") —establishes  that  how?  In  the  only  way  pos- 
sible: Proving  each  such  object  the  only  mental  he  has  access 
to, — part  of  his  individual  mental.  Next,  he  calls  his  sensible  ob- 
jects collectively,  "universe,"  and  says  that's  ideal.  Meaning  those 
objects  collectively,  yes,  solely  because,  however,  of  their  proven 
ideality,  and  they  are  ideal  solely  because  his  mental  (on  condi- 
tion they  do  not  exist  severed  from  him);  meaning  those  objects 
collectively  +  residual,  new  and  separate  proof  of  ideality  of  resid- 
ual, required!  What  has  been  established  so  far?  That  everything 
he  perceives  (esse,  he  says!)  is  his  percipi;  also,  idealism,— but 
solipsism-subjectivism,  strictly.  Now,  though,  the  idealist  will 
have  it  certain  realities  exist  severed  from  him, — trans^^sational 
realities:  Other  selves,  God.  Yet  he  expeGts  to  retain  esse  is  per- 
cipi (compatible  with  solipsism  alone!);  and  to  endow  those  ex- 
tra-individual realities  with  ideality,  when  his  proof  of  ideality  of 
objects  was  conditioned  on  existence  not  severed  from  him;  but 
all  the  while  to  have  no  other  (no  nonideal!)  realitties, — whereas 
w^e  shall  show  that  Berkeley's  Justification  for  discriminating  be- 
tween spirits  and  **matter''  breaking  down,  one  uniform  method- 
ology results  in  demonstration  of  existence  of  ''matter"  and  other 
selves  as  special  case;  and  that  existence  across  hiatus,  involves 
dmpossibility  of  determining  the  nature  of  reality,  otherwise  than 
in  terms  of  Its  behavior-characteristics. 

H.    HMfAUST  "DEMONSTRATIONS"  OP  IMMATBRIALISM, 

It  will  be  shown  that  (1)  Berkeley's  proof  that  "matter"  does 
not  exist,  was  sheerest  circulus;  (2)  he  did  not  establish  esse  is 
percipi,  which  Is  directly  disprovable  (there  Is  esse  aplenty  which 
is  not  percipi);  (3)  his  contrition  that  "matter*'  cannot  be  con- 
ceived was  either  truism  or  error;  (4)  the  non  percipi  is  the  cause 
of  the  percipi;  (5)  unable  to  formulate  non  percipi,  when  pushed 
to  formulate  dynamic  happenings,  idealism  eithw  breate  down  or 
Its  account  differs  from  materialism's  only  in  words;  (€)  no 
methodology  exists  whOTeby  we  can  know  what  reality  is  (but  only 
how  it  behaves);  and  (7)  what  science  formulates  is  the  routine 
not  of  Benne  impressions  (percipi)  but  of  Imperceptible  inferable 
cosmos  constants  causal  ther^or* 

How  did  Berkeley  establish  esse  is  percipi?  The  only  way  he 
could  establish  it,  was  the  course  he  took:  Showing  there  is  no 
*  esse  which  is  not  percipi, — ^that  no  "matter"  exists.  In  cmly  two 

ways,  could  he  prove  that.  He  would  have  proved  it,  had  he  shown 
that  when  analysis  resulted  in  taking  up  into  the  individual's  con- 
sciousness, Quality  after  quality  until  nothing  rem^ed,  no  un- 
pero^ved  residue  was  left;  that  would  have  been  direct  proof, — 
but  his  methodology  could  prove  at  most,  tiiat  no  perceived  resi- 
due was  left.  There  still  remained,  however,  one  chance,  the  course 
he  took:  To  demcmstrate  that  inference  that  existence  of  sensa- 
tions evidences  extetence  ot  a  ''material  cause"  (of  them),  is  11- 
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legitimate,  and  follow  the  demonstration  with  appeal  to  parsimony; 
combination  of  demonstxatioa  and  appeal  would  have  been  indirect 
but  practical  proof. 

iBut  the  only  way  he  could  demonstrate  that,  was  tho  course  he 
took:  Showing  that  the  characters  imputed  to  the  supposed  '*mat- 
ter/*  w^ere  such  as  to  preclude  its  being  cause, — that  it  was  in- 
active. Why  did  he  think  it  inactive? 

Grant  spirit  is  the  only  activity,  and  idealism  follows,  tamely 
enough, — how  did  Berkeley  establish  that,  though?  He  would  hare 
established  it  only  had  he  proved  that  there  is  no  other  activity, — 
arrived  at  spirit  is  the  only  activity  as  conclusion  (from  demonstra- 
tton).  Actually,  he  asserted  "matter"  is  inactiye  as  conclusion,  from 
spirit  is  the  only  activity  as  premise,— how  did  he  establish  that 
premise?  By  divicUng  bis  universe  at  the  outset,  into  inactive  ideas 
and  active  spirits,  on  introspective  observation.  But  then,  hla 
methodology  limited  his  proof  to,  at  most:  Sidrit  is  the  only  ac- 
tivity accewible  to  introspection;  leaving  the  basal  presupposition 
of  idealism:  There  can  be  no  activi^  inaccessible  to  introspec* 
tlon, — ^the  very  poiM  at  issue. 

Thus,  Berkeley  had  to  have  "matter''  inactive;  otherwise  he 
couldn't  (prove  tt  nonexistent;  he  only  claimed  to  do  so,  because 
of  its  inactivity.  So  that,  all  his  conclusions  (his  qualitios-in-flie-sub- 
Ject  demonstration  apart)  were  implicit  in  his  initial  assumption,, 
spirit  is  the  only  activity  (wtth  its  derivative,  "matter"  is  inactive). 
Inactivity  in  the  supposed  "niatter"  ti^us  the  very  Atlas  bearinir 
up  the  ratire  Berkeleian  firmament,  how  did  Berkeley  arrive  at  its 
inactivity?  In  the  Principles,  inactivity  is  definitely  referred  to^ 
9  times.  In  6,  no  evidence  is  cited:  "We  are  to  understand"  (IX); 
"said  to  be"  (LXIX);  the  philosophers  say  so  (UII  LXVII,  XCI) ; 
"hath  been  made  evident"  (CXU).  But  by  collating  the  others 
(XXV,  LXI,  CII),  with  various  statements,  it  is  plain 

BERKELEY  BBUEVED  "MATTESl"  INACTIVB  BECAUSE  IDEA* 

Everywhere  throughout  Principles  and  Dialogues  he  main- 
tained uniformly,  certain  theses,  here  distinctly  enunciated  and 
oriented: 

L  All  the  qualities  ascribed,  to  bodies,  turn  out  to  be  only  my, 
l.e,,  the  individual's  mental  (sensations,  constructs). 

IT.    Tn  perceiving,  one  perceives  nothing  but  those  qualities. 

III.  Therefore,  when  I  am  perceiving  anything,  take  from  the 
situation  all  the  perceived,  and  there's  nothing  left 

Comment:  Nothing  perceptible,  left- 
TV.  But  III  means:  Everything  I  esperience  is  only  my  men- 
tal (in  subjectivistic  cul  de  sac). 

Comment:  Yes;  because  what  "raperience"  means,  is:  To  be 
conscious  of. 

V.  But  my  sensations  must  have  a  cause. 

Comment:  Not  necessarily  (Chs.  IX,  XI). 

YI.  My  will  is  incapable  of  being  that  cause. 

vn.  Therefore,  the  cause  of  my  sensations  is  outside  of  a^d 
Indepradent  of  me  (escape  from  eubjectivistic  cul  de  sac). 
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VIII.  That  cannot  be  a  cause  -which  is  inactive. 

IX.  Ideas  are  inactive.    Ther^ore,  they  cannot  be  ft  cause 

(not  the  cause  of  my  sensations). 

'Comment:  Meaning,  One  idea  does  not  cause  another,  yes 
(below) ;  meaning,  Ideas  do  not  enter  the  causal  chain  and  conser- 
vation equation,  no  (Chs.  I-IH).  • 

X.  Every  object  is  literally  nothing  but  each  individual's  sen- 
sations-of  (it),  his  "ideas."  Therefore,  it  is  Inactive,  and  cannot 
be  cause  (of  his  sensations), — whence,  there  is  no,  impere^ved 
causal  something  outside  the  mind. 

Comment:  Entered  the  juggle!!! 

That  every  object  is  literally  nothing  but  pur  Ben«atiocs-<tf  it 
("sum  of  its  qualities"),  is  on  almost  every  page  of  Principles  and 
Dialogues  (but  cf.  especially,  pars,  in,  IV,  VII,  XC,  XOIX).  And 
that  "matter"  (unthinking  reality)  must  be  inactive  becauee  It  i« 
idea,  follows  from  these  quotaticms: 

"The  sensible  qualities  are  color,  figure,  motion,  smell,  taste, 
and  siMh  like,  that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  Now  for  any 
idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction; 

for  to  have  an  idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive:  that  therefore  where*- 

in  color,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive  them; 
hence  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or 
substrate  of  those  ideas*'  (VII), 

Berkeley  does  not  here  prove  what  he  claims  to  prove.  Thig 
is  part  of  his  qualities-in-the-subject  demonstration;  and  ae  BUdi' 
has  no  relevancy  to  the  question:  Does  there  exist  extramentally, 

substrate,  not  of  ideas  but  of  capacities  (''energy*')  causal  for 
ideas.  In  particular:  If  ''motion'*  mean  idea-of  (motion),  that  that 
is  idea,  is  truism;  Vv'hile  if  "motion"  mean  reality  forma  motion, 
that  being  (by  definition)  not  idea,  cannot  be  proved  inactive  be* 
cause  idea  (below),— and  Berkeley  has  established  nothing. 

In  the  next,  "matter"  is  first  mentioned.  Previously,  Berkeley 
has  settled  that  spirit  is  the  only  activity.  Accordingly  "matter" 
is  declared,  forthwith  and  offhand,  "inert,"  word  apparently  mere 
harmless  emphatic  synonym  of  "senseless;"  but  soon  "passive'* 
is  joined  to  inert,  and  "inactive"  to  passive,— result:  senseless 
meaning  non-conscious,  has  come  to  be  inactive  in  sense  of  non- 
dynamic! 

• 

All  acknowledge  secondary  qualities  exist  only  in  the  mind,  but 
they  will  have  it  the  primary  qualities,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
rest,  solidity  or  impenetrability,  and  number,  are  "patterns  or 
Images  of  things  which  exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
substance  which  they  call  matter.  By  matter  therefore  we  are 
to  understand  an  inert,  senseless  substance,  in  which  extension, 
figure,  and  motiim,  do  actually  subsist*'  (IX). 

"All  our  ideas,  sensations,  or  the  things  which  we  perceive, 

  are  visibly  inactive:  there  is  nothing  of  power  or  agency 

i&^ded  in  them.   So  that  one  idea  or  object  of  Chougfat  cannot 

produce,  or  make  any  alteration  in  another.    To  be  satisfied  of 

the  truth  of  this,  there  is  nothing  else  requisite  than  a  bare  ob- 
servation of  our  ideas.    For  since  they   exist  only  In  the 

mind,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  what  is  per- 
ceiTed.   But  whoever  shall  attend  to  his  ideas   will  not  per- 
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ceive  in  them  any  power  or  activity;  there  is  therefore  no  such 
thing  contained  in  them."  **It  plainly  follows  that  extension, 
figure,  and  motion  cannot  be  the  cause  of  our  sensations"  (XXV>. 

Because  existing  only  in  the  mind,  there  is  in  sensations,  ideas 
or  things,  nothing  but  what  we  perceive  in  them;  hut  we  perceive 

no  power  or  activity  in  them;  therefore  there  is  none  in  them.  It 
plainly  follows  that  extension,  figure,  motion,  ("matter"),  cannot 
cause  our  sensations, — because  inactive  because  ideas!  Tliat  this 
is,  beyond  question,  Berlceley's  meaning,  follows  from  other  state- 
ments crossreferenced  to  XXV  and  from  Dialogue  II. 

"Solidly,  bulk,  figure,  morUon,  and  the  like,>  have  no  activity 
or  efficacy  in  them,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  producing  any  one  e<* 
feet  in  nature  (see  section  XXV)'*,— (LXI). 

Appearances  are  of  late  "mostly  resolved  into  mechanical 
causes,  to  wit,  the  figure,  motion,  weight,  and  such  like  qualities 

of  insensible  particles:  whereas   motion,  as  well  as  all  other 

ideas,  is  perfectly  inert  (see  section  XXV)",— (CII). 

There  is  ik>  cause  in  the  activity  that  belongs  to  matter, 
namely  motion;  for  that  is  sensible  quality,  such  qualities  are 
ideas,  ideas  are  inactive,  therefore  motion  is  inactive, — ^and  that 
inactive,  we  cannot  conceive  any  activity  but  volition  (Dial.  II). 

Comment:  iBack  at  end  of  circle  we  started  from! 

Consistency  in  all  this?  Reductio  ad  absurdum.  Affirming  Cana 
miracle,  if  all  see,  taste,  smell,  drink,  and  "feel  the  effecte  of"  wine, 
that  wine  is  real  (LXXXIV).  SuA  "wine"  nothing  but  the  perclpi, 
with  this  in^,  there  are  no  effects.  And  wine  actually  producing 
effects,  these  are,  on  Berkeley's  own  showing  that  the  percipi  is 
inactive,  result  of  an  effect-producing  Imperceptible!!  **0  but,  God's 
Percipi,  power  of  God"  (CXLVIII).  Of  the  nature  of  the  causal 
agent,  we  can  know  no  more  than  is  implicit  in  its  effects,  our  sen- 
sations. And  these  allow  of  inference  only  that  it  '*is"  their  cause, 
with  the  behavior  characteristics:  Constant  of  sum,  giving  rise  to 
interference  phenomena, — ^and  we  know,  additionally,  it  is  not  idea 
(below). 

THE  BESRKBLBIAN  CIRCUIiU«. 

L^erkeley  then  believed  the  supposed  **matter"  must  be  inac- 
itive,.  because  he  was  obsessed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  idea. 
But  unless  this  derivation  be  refuted,  his  argument  tor  non-exis- 
tence of  "matter,"  reduces  to  this  repetend: 

1.  It  is  inferred  that  the  cause  of  my  sensations  is  a  non- 
conscious  '^reality*'  outside  my  (the  individual's)  mind. 

2.  But  that  reality  could  not  l)e  such  cause, — because  inactive, 
and  what's  inactive,  cannot  be  a  cause. 

3.  But  if  it  cannot  be  cause  of  my  sensations,  parsimony  for- 
bids supposition  of  its  existence;  accordingly,  it  does  not  exist, — 
does  not,  because  not  cause  of  my  sensations,  because  inactive. 

4.  But  the  supposed  reality  not  existent,  what  has  all  al<mg 
been  taken  to  be  it,  is  my  own  ideas, — this,  though,  only  because 
that  reality  could  not  cause  my  sensations,  because  inactive. 

5.  But  my  ideas  are  all  inactive. 

6.  Therefore,  the  supposed  reality  is  inactive, — and  lo! — ^the 
phantom  caravan  has  reached  the  nothing  it  set  out  from. 
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Circulus.— Therefore,  It  cannot  be  cause;  therefore,  dceen't 
exist;  therefore,  what  does  exist  is  idea;  ther^ore.  It'a  iaaetiv^^ 
and  cannot  be  cause  (ad  infinitum). 

Immediately  the  following  contentions  Berkeley  are  invaUd- 
ated,  completely: 

That  extraindividual  reality  (particularly  nuutter,  motion^  la 

inactive. 

That,  consequently,  that  reality  (including,  by  the  way,  other 
selves,  by  reason  of  their  inactivity— CXLVUII)  does  not  exist. 
That,  consequently,  all  that  exists'  is  perceived.— esse  is  per- 

cipi. 

That,  consequently,  the  fact  that  anything  is  thought  ot  is 
evidence  that  nothing  exisfts  but  the  tbought-of  (it). 

Amd  the  last  three  are  susceptible  of  definite  disproof,  besides. 
But  Calkins  while  admitting  Berkeley  was  not  warranted  in  assum^ 
Ing  "matter'*  inactive,  thinks  nevertheless,  to  resuscitate  his  argu^ 
ment  up  to  date,  and  make  it  cover  active  matter  as  well; 

"Just  as  he  showed  that  we  cannot  perceive   any  sensible 

thing  out-side  our  consciousness   he  might  have  argued  that 

the  object  of  our  inference  is  ipso  facto  an  idea,  object-of-consci^ 
ousness,  a  mental  fact  Thus  matter,  inferred  to  exist  as  cause 
«  ideas,  whether  regarded  as  active  or  as  inactive  would  still 
be  object  of  our  inference,''  an  "idea."  The  result  "is  then  to 
discredit  his  express  arguments  but  to  accept  his  conclusion  iw 
a  consequence  of  a  truth  whi<^  he  has  established"  (130). 

Which  is^  we  submit,  to  ignore  the  basal  import  for  idealist 
metaphysics,  of  inactivity.  Assumption:  "Matter"  as  object  of  in- 
ference,  must  stand  on  a  par  with  "matter"  as  object  of  percep- 
tion. It's  Questi<m,  however,  of  have  one's  choice  but  not  both!  One 
may  have  "matter"  inactive;  then  (but  in  that  contingency  solely!) 
the  cases  stand  on  a  par,— "matter"  cannot  be  Inf^red  to  exlbt 
(as  well  as  not  perceived  to  exlrt).  But  make  It  active,  and  while 
It  cannot  be  perceived,  it  may  be  inferred  to  exist,  without  hind* 
ranee!  Calkins  does  not  claim  Independent  validity  for  the  togu- 
ment;  it  links  on  to  Berkeley's  (co^sequence  of  a  truth  he  ortab- 
Ushed).,  Here  is  the  Berkeley-Calkins  w^umeht. 

A.  Because  inactive,  "matter"  may  not  be  inferred  to  exist  as 
cause  (of  sensations).  .    -  . 

B.  Not  existing  as  inferred  cau9e,  "matter*'  does  not  exlrt. 

Comment:  Contingent  on  inactivity! 

C.  Because  it  does  not  exist,  all  that  does  exist  is  perceived. 

Comment:   Contingent  on  inactivity! 

D.  Existence  as  object  of  inference,  must  stand  on  the  same 
plane  as  existence  as  object  of  perception  (Calkins).  — 

Comment:  It  does,  oniy  In  case  of  inactivity! 

E.  So,  because  every  object  of  percepti<m  exists  only  as  such 
object,  every  object  of  Inference  must  exist  only  as  such  object  - 

Comment:  It  does  only  in  case  of  inactivity! 

F.  Therefore  (sic!),  active  ''matter"*  nothing  but  objefet  of 
inference  and  accordingly  mental.         --  -    -  -  -  ^  ^ 

Comment:  The  question  is  not  whether  the  inferred  obiect 
(concept)  Is.mental  (what  else  should  it  be!);  the  question  is; 
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Does  there  exist  a  reality  corresponding  with  Uie  concept,  one  the 
concept  describes? 

Whereas,  the  only  reason  it  was  even  claimed  that  (1)  ''matter" 
does  not -exist;  SAd  therefore  (2)  everythbi^  that  does  eidst,  is 
mental;  and  that,  consequently  (3)  every  object  of  inference  is 
exclusively  mental  (there  cannot  be  also,  a  correspondent  reality!) 
— the  only  reason  these  were  even  claimed,  was  because  of  the 
supposed  inactivity  of  "matter,"  forbidding  its  being  infarred  to 
be  caiise  l 

ASSERTION:  ''MATTER"  CANNOT  BB  OONC3E1VED. 

''Wheu  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the  existence  ot  external 
"    l»odies,  we  are  aU  the  while  only  coatraiplatlng  our  ornn  ideas" 
(XXIH). 

This  is  extension!  First  it  was.  One  cannot  perceive  anything 
else, — (the  perceivable  the  furthermost  limtt  of  the  introspectively 
aocessible).  Now  It  is.  One  cannot  ^neeive  (or  infeir)  anything 
else,  whteh  may  mean.:  (1)  I  cannot  think  anything  but  my 
thons^ts  ('Ideas") I  cannot  think  but  in  terms  of  them;  or  (2)  I 
eannot  thbik  of  anything  but  my  thoughts  (cannot  thing  with  them 
as  tools),  cannot  think  thoughts  with  whi^  an  estramratal  reality 
may  correspond,  not  qualitatively  but  factuaUy.  The  first  is  truism; 
the  second,  demonstrably  false.  The  following  exemidifies  the  ease: 

"It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a  survey  of  the  otjects  of 
human  knowledge,  that  they  are"  ideas.  ''And  as  several  of  these 
are  observed  to  accompany  each  other,  they  cmne  to  be  marked  by 
one  name,  and  so  to  be  routed  as  03ie  thing"  (!)»'— as  a^ple,  stones 
tree,  t>oek. 

In  these  opening  lines  we  have  the  methodology  (introspec- 
tion), and  specious  transformation  of  problem, — evident  objects  of 
thought  are  ideas,  which  may  mean  (1)  the  thought-of  (objects),  is 
idea;  or  (2)  the  objects  (thought  of),  are  ideas.  The  first  is  truism, 
but  does  not  prove  Immaterialism;  and  Berkeley  figures  as  ita 
founder,  only  because  he  persuaded  himself  and  others  that  he 
proved  the  second.  But  that  he  could  have  shown  only  by  proving 
.  that  in  perceiving,  there  IS  no  coexistent  lmpwcq;rtible  reridue.  His 
IntrospectiTe  methodology,  however,  was  ca{»able  of  proving  at 
most,  that  no  perceptible  residue  coexisted,  Hmice  by  his  method- 
<dogy,  IBortceley  excluded  in  advance,  posribUity  <tf  a  solutiont-«un* 
less  he  riiowed  tiiiat  by  reascm  of  proved  Inactivity,  "matter**  might 
not  be  inferred  to  exist  but,  conceive  a  tree;  that  tree  is  your 
mental^  If  that  mean:  I  imagine  (re-percdlve,  memory-image)  a  tree 
M  it  looked  and  felt  the  last  time  one  saw  and  felt  it,  that  tree  is 
his  mental.  But  Berkeley  proved  nothing  hindering  one's  C(mceiv* 
ing  a  tree-in-itself,  known  not  in  sense  terms  but  only  m  terms  of 
its  activities  as  these  are  implicit  in  his  resulting  sensaticms  and 
chan«e»  mong  theser-in  its  seiM»tian4nducing  and  growth  activi* 
ties. 
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E9SB  WHICH  IS  NOT  PERCIPL 

1.  Colorless  inodorous  gases  are  not  percipi.  In  glass  pteam  en- 
gine, over  water  in  boiler  and  in  cylinder,  you  actually  ;^ee  non  per- 
cipi;^  see— nothing.  Will  you  assert  non  esse,  because  non  per- 
cipi?— your  nothing  is,  you  observe,  driving  piston  in  and  out, 
But  admit  their  existence,  and  if  with  reality  under  your  very 
eyes  you  cannot  see  it,  your  failure  to  see  it  anywhere,  is  no  evi- 
dence (not  even  presumption)  against  its  existence,— proves  only 
sense-organ  obtuseness.  And  you  are  all  the  while  combing  your 
hands  through  ether  without  perceiving  it,  because  your  sense  or- 
gans do  not  appreciate  the  non-viscous  (of.  Lodge,  Ether  of  Space). 

Not  Percipl,  what  are  those  gases?  What  every  element  (every 
compound,  too)  is:  Counter-real  concept,  concept  recognitive  of  a 
particular  conjunction  of  capacities  ("powers"),  themselves  not 
sense-appreciable  but  inferable  from  their  sensible  eifects.   I  heat 
KCL03,  and  see— nothing;  but  observe  the  Hg  in  the  inverted  bel- 
jar  sink;  glowing  match  introduced  into  empty  space   over  Hg, 
burst  into  flame,  and  KCL03  weigh  less  than  at  first.  Thence,  I  in- 
fei'  that  over  the  Hg  is  not  "empty  space,"  but  a  something,  "oxy- 
gen," one-word  summary  for:  That  Which  (a)   -exerts  pressure; 
(b)  supports  combustion  vigorously;  and  (c)  weighs  just  so  much. 
I  heat  HCL  and  1MN02;  another  something  exerts  pressure  on  the 
Hg  and  effects  on  my  sense  organs  (greenish,  pungent),— "chlor- 
ine/' Which,  now  is  the  CI— That  Which  is  greenish  aiid  pungent, 
or  That  Whicn  exerts  pressure  (and  has  other  properties);  is  the 
CI  what  it  is,  by  reason  of  the  percipi   or  non  percipi?  Clearly  the 
latter,  for:  (1)  The  O  is  what  it  is  without  any  percipi;  (2)  in  the 
CI,  the  percipi  is  not  coextensive  with  the  non  percipi;  (3)  the  non 
percipi  of  the  0  is  homologous  not  with  the  percipi  of  the  CI  but 
with  its  non  i^ercipi,  for  (4)  in  both  o  and  Ct.  the    factor  which 
exerts  pressure  (molecular  vibration)  i^   the   factor  which  gives 
rise  to  heat  sensation  in  nie;  whence  (5)  color  and  pungency  are 
inferably  due  to  action  of  other  non  percipi   (and  color  is  due 
to  selective  absorbing  capacity);  (6)  the  reactions  of  Ci  cannot  be 
explained  or  predicted  in  terms  of  the  percipi;  whereas  (7)  in  pro- 
portion to  our  knowledge  of  imperceptible  cosmos  constants,  is  our 
ability  to  explain  and  predict;  (8)  what  is  true  more  strikingly 
of  gases,  is  true  of  all  bodies  (percipi    not    fundamental,  not 
coextensive  with  esse,  etc.);  but  (9)  by  conscious  organisms,  per- 
cipi is  because  for  them  the  obvious  feature,  viewed  w?th  distorted 
cosmos  perspective,  the  non  perdpi  being  recognized  only  after 
evolution  of  physics-chemistry. 

So,  when  it  is  said  "O  supports  combustion,"  and  Berkeley 
comments,  You  are  only  contemplating  your  own  ideas,  he  misses 
the  basal  constant  in  the  experience:  That  the  fundamental  fact 
in  the  situation,  Is  not  that  truism,  but  the  further  fact  that  they 
are  ide?s  with  which  corresponds  in  the  O,  capacity  to  keep  the 
fire  burning  in  absence  of  my  and  every  other  consciousness  of  it, 
so  that  retuniing,  I  find  meat  left  uncooked,  cooked  ("change" 
come  about  not  through  conscious  causation).  but,  power  of 

God;  not  in  absence  of  His  cohsciousness."   Well,  so  long  as  it's 
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conceded  to  be  power,  power  which  gives  rise  to  sensations  and 
IzLterference  phenomena  and  is  constant  of  sum,  and  is  not  idea 
(below),  it  mattors  not  so  mach  what  words  are  applied  to  it,  as 
we  have  no  methodcriogy  for  knowing  whose  power  it  is  (if  any- 
body's). The  fire-supporting  capacity  of  O  is,  in  &ct,  just  a  "law 
ol  nature/'  cant  phrase  for:  Constancy  of  properties  -f  constancy 
of  energy  sum  (the  physi<dst  to  determine  whether  these  are  two 
ways  of  saying  one  fact,  or  not). 

2.  Colorless  tasteless  solutions  contain  on  esse4s-percipl  logic, 
only  the  sense4ippreciable  liquid, — disproved  by  precipitation  and 
crystallization;  and  coincidently,  esse  is  perdpl. 

3.  The  astronomer  photograiphs  stars  never  visible;  their  ex- 
istence is  inference  only  (from  positive  to  developed,  that  to  imde- 
veloped  negative,  that  to  unperceivable  waves,  those  to  stars  in- 
itiating them).  And  .42  of  moon's  face  is  never  visible;  and  the 
sense-inaccessible  interior  of  bodies  (celestial;  terrestrial— rocks, 
plants,  animals,  furniture)  does  not  ^diM^  or  exists  only  as  infer- 
ence). 

4.  Neptune  existed  either  only  from  the  moment  i>t  was  seen  or 
preexisted  when  perturbations  it  induced,  led  Leverrier  to  infer  its 
existence, — inference  and  and  "verification/' 

5.  Certain  pathogenic  liquids  after  porcelain  filtration,  proved 
free  from  anything  visible  under  strongest  microscope;  but  virul- 
ence remained  and  persisted  throughout  successive  cultures.  Ex- 
istence of  self-multiplying  virus  was  inferred;  and  later,  the  ultra- 
microscope  showed  particles  in  the  liquids.  Here,  too,  non-percep- 
tual, merely  inferred  existence,  turned  out  to  be  actual  existence. 

Finally,  were  esse  coextensive  only  with  percipi,  all  existing 
percipi  must  be  derived  from  preexisting  percipi;  whereas,  the 
water  percipi  is  derived  from  H  non  percipi  and  O  non  per- 
cipi. And  brain  percipi  is  derived  from  spermatozoon  non  brain 
percipi  +  ovule  brain  non  percipi —esse  is  percipi  died  with  hom- 
Unculus  theory. 

Idealism  cannot  formulate  serial  happenings. — These  are  in- 
susceptible of  successful  formulation  in  terms  of  the  resulting 
sense  impressions;  but  these  do  not  exhaust  our  knowledge,  or 
even  cover  the  most  essential  feature  in  it,  knowledge  (extra-ex- 
periential, inferential)  of  the  constants  in  the  dynamic  process. 
Drop  colorless  solution  of  white  KI  Into  colorless  solution  of  white 
HgC12,  a  red  perclpitate  resulting;  drop  more  KI  solution,  and 
the  precipitate  dissolves,  to  colorless  solution.  Roirtlne  of  sense 
impressions:  Colorless  col(^es8*=  red;  ccdoHess  red  r=color- 
less— which  is  fact  (fact  of  mratal  succession),  but  not  specially 
illuminating  fact,  the  statements  having  no  applicability  beyond 
the  particular  case.  Here,  science  says:  It  was  not  because  the 
solutions  were  colorless  (or  solutions  of  white  substances,  either), 
that  red  precipitation  and  re-solution  occurred;  it  was  because 
they  were  solutions  of  KI  and  HgCL2,  matter  unities  (10)  pos- 
sessed of  specific  effect-making  capacities.  It  is  thus  to  formula- 
tions universally  valid  because  expressed  in  terms  of  the  imper- 
ceptible inferred  dynamic  constants  involved,  that  science  is  di- 
rected. And  the  sciences  are  fundamental  just  as  they  are  able  to 
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formulate  in  terms  of  these  constants,  or  only  in  terms  of  re- 
mote functions  of  them  (compare  physics  with  ethnology). 

We  conclude  that  (1)  his  qualities-in-the-subject  demoimtra- 
tion  apart,  Berkeley's  metaphysics  was  invalid,  throughout;  (2) 
Calkins  emendations  thereto,  are  likewise  invalid:  and  (8)'  nar* 
ticularly:  x  ^  *~ 

BERKHEiBT'S  POSSIBLES  NO  POSSlBIiBS  AT  AT^. 

^     Berkelelan  "matter'^  no  possiblis  at  all.-Berkeley  proved  such 
matter"  ncmexistent,  because  Inactivity  and  nonexistence  are  two 

ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.   "The  schoolmen  saw  (what 

not  all  philosophers  have  seen)  that  to  deny  activity  to  material 

substances   reduce  thefh  to  pure  passivity,  was  tantamount 

to  abolishing  them  out  of  existence"  (J.  Rfcikaby,  Scholasticism; 
1908^  68) -  the  only  recognition  I  have  seen  in  desultory  text- 
book reading.  At  any  rate,  Berkelelan  "matter"  corresponds  with 
no  modern  concept,  in  particular  not  with  energy  or  matter. 

**Spirit"  no  possible  at  all.— ''How  can  that  whUA  is  un< 

thinking  be  a  cause  of  thought?"  There  is  good  warrant  for  hold^ 
lug  '  spirit '  one  of  those  chatter-words  parroted  throughout  the 
slow  course  of  belief-atrophy,  until,  some  day,  their  emptiness 
dawns  upon  all,— words  like  "phlogiston,"  as  reputable  in  its  day 
as  "spirit"  in  this.6  But  as  many  still  have  it  that  f^irit  is  not 
myth,  at  least  it  is  just  the  unthinking  that  causes  consciousness 
and  it  is  not  fact  that  ^'spirit"  causes  it—  ' 
Not  fact,  if  spirit  means  my  consciousness.— For,  it  was  pointed 
out  (18,  19)  that  if  each  mental  state  arose  only  in  consequence  of 
a  preceding  state,  consciousness  could  not  have  arisen  in  the  phy- 
logeny.  and  could  not  arise,  every  day,  in  the  ontogeny;  also,  that 
sensati<ms  do  not  cause  each  other,  no  sensation  being  followed  by 
a  second  (third,  etc.),  except  sequent  to  subsequent  stimulation. 
Further,  it  was  shown  by  a  separate  line  of  considerations  (207), 
that  sensations  do  not  cause  sensations;  and  the  same  will  be 
shown  again  in  Chapter  XI,  and  besides,  that  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  do  not  cause  my  sensations.  Finally,  it  was  shown  that 
the  experiences  leading  to  beUef  that  thoughts  cause  succeeding 
thoughts, . are  susceptible  of  other  and  better  explanation-  Route 
involvfaig  stimuhition  of  particular  nerre  riiizomes,  the  first  thought 
(of  the  "train")  emerging  therefrom,  reactively  determines  further 
route,  with  the  result  that  the  second  tiiought  emerges  from  its 
nerv»  rhizoitoe  as  the  first  did  from  its  (224  note  16).  No  one  of 
the  preceding,  then,  Is  a  case  of  spirit  gt^ng  rise  to  mental  states 
Not  fact,  if  spirit  mean  ''other  selves".— I  have  never  experi- 

Berkeley  merely  tJaftered  with  "spirit",— we  hav€  only  ovr  ideai,  ««h 
have  no  idea  of  spirit,  still  we  can  have  a  '•notion*'  ot  W    lA^J  y!ir^   i  ^2 
only  my  "ideas/'  and  these  include  no  Idea  of^It  and  the  fn.il 
of  It  te  merely  concept  synthesizing  such  f «ict«  a«  tSS  I  have  ide^.'^whio^^^^^ 
with  respect  to  others'  ideas,  exclusive  and  dl«:re^i/eiirwhich  Tnc-  df 
^ontrol  over  (running  into  proprietorship  Implying  prSileTor  of ' 
body  which  to.  with  respect  to  other  such  bodies.  excSS^  Lid  discre^^^ 
ideas  which   include  that   broken  sort  of    "cootliulty"  cLled^iL^^^  f"^ 
ater.  the  virgin  bamsnness  for  explanation    orVhe  -Ego^  • 
taoompetenoe  to  account  for  the  facts  of  embryology,  h^ry   etc )  ^ 
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enced  thoughts  or  feelings  attributable  to  direct  action  on  me 
of  my  fellows;  my  thoughts  and  feelings  concerning  them,  stand 
as  regards  mode  of  origin,  on  the  same  plane  as  my  thoughts  and 
feeUngs  concerning  other  things  I  believe  to  exist,— arise  only  se- 
quent to  sensations  of  them.  Moreover,  the  way  other  selves  af- 
fect the  character  of  my  sensations,  I  observe  to  be  no  other  than 
that  in  which  I  myself  (my  thoughts-feelings,  L  e.)  affect  that 
character,— when  I  speak,  I  hear,  as  when  they  speak,  i  hear;  if 
one  pricks  me,  I  feel,  as  when  I  prick  myself,  I  feel.  But  the  way 
I  affect  the  character  of  my  sensations,  will  be  shown  to  be  no 
case  of  spirit  giving  rise  to  mental  states,  but  a  reciprocating  ac- 
tion of  mental  and  nonuientaL. 

Not  fact,  if  spirit  mean  God.— Concerning  God,  consensus  of 
opinion  is  the  only  evidence  there  is;  and  on  one  point  agreement 
is  complete:  He  is  not  appreciaiue  by  our  senses— as  fact.  He  is 
not  sensation  inducing.  ■  But  immediately  Berkeley's  contention 
that  that  which  gives  rir.e  to  my  sensations,  is  God,  falls.  "O  but, 
Berkeley  would  today  reword  his  contention,  that  what  you  call 
energy,  is  really  God."  Which  means:  (1)  God  is  energy,  when 
we  have  an  unnecessary  synonym,  with  as  objection  to  substituting 
for  energy,  God,  the  impossibility  of  freeing  the  latter  term  from 
connotations  (Love,  etc.);  or  (2)  God  is  energy  -f  anything  you 
like,— energy  is  one  of  His  manifestations.  But  then,  'V/e  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  God  at  all,— but  only  with  the  energic  mani- 
festation^This,  however,  we  know  only  through  its  effects  on  our 
sense  org^b,  and  those  effects  in  themselves  afford  no  indication 
as  to  nature  of  the  causal  agent  From  further  considerations 
(that  a  common  factor  gives  rise  to  different  sensations  In  me  and 
another),  I  at  least  know  what  the  agent  is  not;  it  Is  not  idea,— 
and  further  know  nothdng.  "O  but,  you  say  mind  Is  energy;  so, 
on  its  hither  side,  energy  is  Love  (etc.),  why  not  then,  on  Its 
further  side  too;  especially  as  you  admit  it  to  be  so  in  case  Of 
your  fellows?"  Next  chapter-series,  where  a  line  will  be  drawn 
between  the  cases. 

"What  can  be  plainer  than  that  a  thing  which  hath  no  ideas 
in  itself,  cannot  impart  them  to  me"  (Dial.  III). 

Logic! — and  at  its  worst.  Assumption:  A  sensation  is  a  cos- 
mic irreducible,  passed  alortg  unchanged  from  being  to  being  like 
a  potato;  alone  among  existents,  sensations  (mental  states  in  gen- 
eral) cannot  acquire  their  character  via  the  process  of  becoming 
(critical  sequence — Ch.  V.),— and; 

The  fact  that  something  results  in  red  in  me  but  green  to  red- 
blind  R.  proves  the  sensation-inducinn;-  something  to  be  a  spirit, 
who  re2:ulaT*ly  hands  out  to  me  my  allowance  of  red,  saying  to  it- 
self: I  must  be  careful  now  and  not  get  these,  things  mixed  up; 
that  Gurley  there  alvvays  gets  the  red,  I  know;  but  I  have  to  be 
all  the  time  r^embering  and  not  let  thal!»B  get  any;  he  always 
has  to  have  the  green. 

The  fact  that  something  results  in  re  din  me  but  green  In  red- 
blind  B.  proves  each  sensation  two-factored  resultant,  proves  that 
the  red  arises  through  interworldng  of  the  something  with  one  set 
of  physiologic  conditions,  the  green  through  interworking  of  the 
same  something  with  a  different  set  of  physiologic  conditions, — and 


proves  the  sensation-inducing  something  itself  not  sensation,  but 
an  X,  having  the  behavior  characteristics;  Constant  of  sum,  giving 
rise  to  sensations  and  interference  phenomena.  And  for  decision 
of  the  further  separate  question.  What  "is'*  that  which  has  those 
characteristics,  there  is  no  penultimate  methodology. 

"Another  idea"  no  possible  at  all. — For  exclusion  of  ideas 
from  the  class  of  causes,  Berkeley  relied  on  introspection's  showing 
them  inactive.    We  have  added  evidence  (above). 

CONCLUSIONS  FiiOM  CHAPTBES  IX-X. 

Valid  Berkeley-Ism. — ^Berkeley  saw  there  was  no  warrant  for 
allocating  secondary  qualities  to  mind  but  the  primary  to  things. 
This,  his  qualities-in-the-subject  demonstration,  represents  accur- 
ate circumva nation  of  the  mental;  and  the  line  of  thought  leading 
up  to  it,  constitutes  about  the  only  constructive  contribution  to  a 
sound  metaphysics  by  the  philosophers, — the  rest  has  come  from 
the  soiences. 

Tbm  Berkelelan  Law.— All  amities,  all  percepts,  and  all  rela- 
tions,7  are  mental;  and  are  (together  with  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings) exdualvely  and  4iacretel|rt  the  perceiviii«  individual's  mesr 

Thla  l8  fionnula  aU4iicliudye  tor  the  ffientidL  R  sunui  the  sj^rlt 
of  yalld  Bericel^46la;  and  the  eytdeaee  back  ot  <tlie  aecond  part,  is 
the  same  as  that  back  of  the  first  part  But  Berkeley  was  guilty  of 
gross  inconsistency.  Wtten  it  was  question  of  getting  rid  of  "mat* 
ter,"  r^tlvlty  to  the  individual  minds,  of  qualities  and  percepts 
proved  these  to  belong  not  to  that  common  to  all,  but  to  that  par- 
ticular to  each  (to  the  respective  minds).  "Matter"  got  rid  of  by 
hdp  of  TiBlativity,  however,  Berkeley  found  no  difficulty  in  accept- 
big  qualities  and  percepts  as  extra-individual  existents,  so  he  might 
have  them  Ideas  or  objects  In  God's  mind.  But,  given  that  red-blind 
B  sees  as  green  what  A  sees  as  red,  what  that  proves  is:  Non- 
existence of  the  qualities  in  that  which  is  common  to  both, — non- 
existence, as  much  if  the  common  something  be  green  and  red 
ideas  of  God,  as  If  green  and  red  qualities  of  "  matter." 

Invalid  Berkeley-ism.— But  Berkeley  went  further  and  asserted 
that  in  perceiving,  the  total  situation  includes  nothing  but  the  per- 
ceived. His  whole  system  is  development  of  this  doctrine,  which 
was  conclusion  from  an  Initial  "let  it  be  granted:"  That  the  only 
activity  is  "Spirit",— with  its  complement,  "Matter*'  is  inactive. 
His  assertion  granted,  Berkeley  easily  proved  what  were  lm]^<dt 
in  it:  That  "matter"  does  not  exist;  that  Percipl  Is  coexteoslye 
with  Esse,— both  demonstrably  lalse. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  the  Tealtty  ootsUle  ttie  tndivfdiiarB 
iftind,  Berkeley  got  up  a  diagnosis  by  exclualon,  valueless  became 
Hie  possibles  brougbt  Into  It  were  no  poaribles  while  tbe  actual  pos^ 
Bibles  were  left  out  So,  tMng  up  probtenui  wbere  he  wait  astray, 
we  carry  forward  (to  Chs.  XI  «t  aeq.)  cooBtderatioii  of  tte  poartr 

7.  Relations  are  only  mentioned  casuaily  by  Berkeley,  and  occasion&Uy;  tba 
modern  empbasis  on  them  came  up  after  his  time. 
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bles  no-cause  and  dynamic,  i.  e.  non-Berkeleian  **matter*'  (energy 
-|-  matter),  with  their  respective  consequences,  subjectivism  and 
materialism. 

En  somme:  Nothing  Berkeley  proved  impugns  scientific  meth- 
odology, inference  from  sense  effects  back  to  the  sensation-induc- 
ing causes;  or  scientific  concepts  recognitive  of  those  causes.  But 
one  truth  Berkeley  did  establish,  irrefutably;  The  world  of  causes 
(''reality"),  is  not  formulatable  in  terms  of  the  individual's  expert* 
ences  (of  qualities,  relations).  So  that,  from  his  time  on,  repre* 
sentation  of  reality  in  ^hose  terms,  should  have  been  reprehended 
as  on  a  par  with  demonstrations  of  perpetual  motion, — not  to  be 
tolerated  even  as  Ikons,  concessions  to  minds  incapable  of  under- 
standing save  in  perceptnal  terms.  But  alas!— this  is  not  yet  re«s 
ogniaed,  even  today!!  Many  causes  have  doubtless  contributed; 
but  two  are  noteworthy.  Berkeley  linked  his  demonstration  wiUk 
an  impossible  metaphysics,  rightly  rejected^— and  with  it  went  hte 
demonstraticm.  And  mechanics  which  has  exercised  a  dominant 
influence  up<m  scientific  concepts,  took  iUi  rise  in  an  age  of  poU:- 
derous  geometric  construction;  had  its  advent  hem  delayed,  it 
-might  hfive  developed  far  more  healthily,  as  an  algebra  of  the  en-' 
vironmental  existents,  ot  matterw^sy  quanta.  Waiving  present 
discussion  of  this/  nothing  Beilceley  proved  militates  against  (oa 
the  contrary,  the  epistemologic  way  is  clear  for)  such  inferences  aiB 
that  interference  phenomena  prove  ithe  eadstrace  transHi^isation* 
ally,  of,— well,  what?  Not  "wave  motion"  If  by  that  you  mean  the 
visible-tangible  water  waves;  but  wave  motion  if  that  mean: 
Something  which  is  of  the  same  order  ae  the  something  which 
gives  rise  to  the  visible-tangible  water  waves,— whatever  the  latter 
sometMng  be* 

CHALLJENGE  TO  THE  IDEALIST. 

That  he  either  deny  Esse  to  the  sense-inappreciable  gases  (aa 
not  Percipi,  but  only  inference  from  their  sensible  effects) ;  or  ac* 
cord  Esse  to  eaergy  and  matter  (as  though  not  Percipi,  still  in* 
ference  from  their  sensible  effects);  or  else  show  in  what  the  case 
of  energy  and  matter  differs  from  that  of  those  gases. 

That  he  say  whether  sense-inappreciabte  dissolved  substances^ 
never-visible  stars  and  .42  of  moon's  face,  and  the  sense-lnaocesBi- 
ble  Interior  of  bodies,  exist, — or  do  bodies  consist  of  only  their 
"surfaces/'  how  thdck  are  these,  and"  do  we  make  new  world  or  only 
discover  preexisting  world,  in  cdnking  ndnes?  And  say  whether 
Neptune  leaped  Into  bting  whra,  first  seen,  or  existed  before,  when 
perturbati<ms  it  induced  ied  Leverrier  to  inter  its  existence;  anjS 
Whether  filterable  virus  came  to  e:dBt  only  when  revealed  by  the 
ultrarmiscroscope,  or  preexisted  .when  kilUng  .people  though  onljr 
matter  of  inference? 

If  he  say  "They  preexisted,  as  God's  Percipi,"  the  idealist  is 
asked  (1)  how  he  justifies  his  assertion?  Berkeley  only  claimed 
(cf.  e.  g.  Dial.  II)  objects  to  be  God's  Percipi  because  they  were 
flrat  nf  all  his  nwn  Where,  then,  there  is  no  question  of  Percipi 
of  ours  at  aU,  where  is  the  basis  in  fact  from  which  to  infer  God's? 
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And  he  is  asked  (2)  how  he  knows  what  the  exitra-individuai 
realities  "are?"  All  I  know  directly  as  to  them,  is  their  effects,— 

resulting  aensaticms.  I  cannot,  accordini^y,  perceive  what 
tiiey  are  (not  be  directly  conscious  of  other-thaiHny*mental).  And 
1  cannot  inter  their  nature;  at  most,  I  restate  the  facts  in  terms  of 
•caiisation:^  Each  reaMty  is,  That  Which  gives  rise  to  those  effects, 
— and  experiencing  different  effects,  I  infer  different  That  Whiches. 
But  the  That  Whiches  are,  g«Qerally,  "matter."  Saying  the  reali- 
ties are  "material/'  is,  rthen,  merely  restating  the  facts  once  more, 
— so  that,  substantialism  exactly  represents  them  (because  re- 
wording of  them).  It,  moreover  marks  the  inference-terminus, — 
point  at  which  facts  and  inferences  from  them,  become  exhausted. 
When,  then,  the  idealist  will  make  the  further  and  separate  asser- 
tion, that  matter  **is''  God,  T  answer:  We  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
Tiut  only  how  it  behaves,^ — the  possibilities  of  may-be  being  infin- 
ite, it  may  '*be"  anything  (God,  or  only  just  finality  in  itself). 

But  finality  in  itself  is  all  we  can  know  it  to  be;  were  it  over 
*nd  beyond  that,  God's  Percipi,  we  could  not  know  the  fact.  For, 
then  we  should  know  it  only  through  its  effects,  our  sensations. 
-But  in  these  we  cannot  perceive,  and  from  them  cannot  infer  its 
nature,  but  only  that  it  ''Is"  That  Which  (gives  rise  to  the  ef- 
fects). 

"God's  Percipi"  is,  then,  empty  words.  And  if  Esse  is  Percipi 
«hall  not  be  empty  too,  the  Percipi  is  the  individual's  But  Esse 
-co-extensive  only  with  his  Percipi,  ^'matter"  does  not  exist;  but 
no  more  do  those  other  selves  and  God, — involuted  back  into  sub- 
jectivism! 

So,  whipping  the  philosophic  devil  round  the  metaphysical 
stump,  does  not  really  get  more  out  of  facts  than  is  in  them.  And 
we  ask  that  the  idealist  deny  or  admit  this:  Berkeleian  idealism 
was  no  more  than  a  mathematics,  hody  of  consequences  from  an 
initial  supposition, — that  ^'matter*'  is  inactive.  Also,  we  ask  that 
lie  say  what  "matter"  shall  be  for  him,  active  or  inactive;  and 
that  having  Diade  choice,  he  accept  frankly  all  the  consequences 
involved,  and  not  pick  the  palatable  ones, — and  then  the  palatable 
ones  of  the  choice  he  didn't  make!  Here  are  two  sets  of  altema- 
lives,  all  the  elements  in  which  go  together;  one  cant  nibble  hla 
preferences: 

1.  "Matter*'  shall  be  inactive?  It  doesn't  exist.  All  that  does 
exist,  is  perceived, — by  the  perceiving  individual  (esse  is  his  per- 
cipi!). Idealism's  his  securest  possession;  but  it's  solipsism,  strict- 
ly,— no  meretricious  sociable  text-book  "we/' 

2.  "Matter"  shaU  be  acttve?  It  exists,  as  inferred  cause  (of 
sensations).  Esse  is  perdpit  is  false.  Existence  of  other  sdiYes, 
special  case  of  existence  of  material  thini^s. 

A.  Sensible  object  part  of  you?  It  is  id^,  esse  is  your  per- 
cipi, and  you  are  soUpsist 

B.  Sensible  object  severed  from  you?  Esse  is  percipi.  Is 
false.  You  can't  prove  ideality  of  sennble  object  (your  proof  of 
Ideality  was  contingent  on  existence  not  severed  from  you).  And 

8,  Admitted  by  idealists  in  claim  that  ■ensatlons  have  their  oaxisa  ontslte 
the  indlvidu^  <riMit«  ot  «tt6iiq;»ted  escwe  from  subieotivism). 
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if  you  break  out  to  other  selves  and  God,  the  materialist  gets  out 
to  energy  and  matter. 

Idealist  and  materialist  proceeding  from  the  same  data  (in* 
diyidual's  sense-data)  by  the  same  methodology  (inference),  with 
observations  accurate  and  inferences  valid,  both  must  reach  the 
same  conclusion!  And  they  do! — as  to  Realrty-that-we-know,  com- 
plete  agreement;  divergence  only  afterward,  when  idealist  goea 
further,  guessing  in  the  void,  beyond  infeTence-terminus  (on  basia 
of  no  given). 

To  the  stock  charge  that  the  materialist  is  theorizer  (*'assumr- 
ing**  unperceivable  "unprovable**  substratte) :  To  the  extent  ideal- 
ist or  materialist  accounts  for  sensation-genesis  he  is  (both  alike; 
and  equally),  theorizer;  and  if  the  idealist  is  not,  it  is  that  he  doea 
not  account  for  that  genesis.  But  that  accounted  for,  the  material- 
ist halts, — the  idealist  is,  thenceforth,  the  only  theorizer. 

From  the  outset,  idealism  lacked  basis;  there  was  nothing  in 
Berkeley's  results  to  warrant  the  vogue  it  has  had.  And  had  it. 
happened  to  run  counter  to  dogmatic  desiderata,  would  it,  think, 
you,  have  had  such  vogue? — Berkeley  said  very  frankly  (CLVI), 
its  chief  value  in  his  eyes  was  its  availability  for  the  confounding" 
of  idolaters,  Manicheans,  materialists,  Socinians,  and.  such  like- 
evil  folk, — ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam  (extra-metaphysical  considera- 
tion). We  register  a  prediction:  The  future  will  not  take  ideal- 
ism seriously,  for  all  Jts  present  flourishing  appearance  (result 
largely  of  Its  dogma-propping  value) ;  nevertheless,  it  will  for  that 
value,  persist  despite  disproof^  throughout  the  course  of  the  belief 
atrophy  -we  have  at  last  definitely  entered  upon, — witness  sinoe^ 
my  boyhood  even,  evaporation  of  the  Devil  and  crumbling  of  fhet 
Trinity, 

An  independent  and  acute  thinker,  Berkeley  nevertheless  lier,. 
for  sins  the  result  of  confessed  theolc^c  bias,  on  the  philosophic 
Nebo,  within  view  of  the  Promised  Land.  Tet  might  he,  as  many 
another  master,  address  to  his  erroMsherishing  followers,  those 
biting  words  of  Zarathustra:  "One  ill  requiteth  one's  teacher  by 
always  remaining  his  scdiolar.    Why  will  ye  not  pluck  at  my 

wreath?   Ye  say  ye  believe  in  Zarathustra?    But  what  is 

Zarathustra  worth?  Ye  are  my  faithful  ones;  but  what  are  all' 
faithful  ones  worth?  When  ye  had  not  yet  sought  yourselves,  ye 
found  me.  Thus  do  all  faithful  ones;  hence  all  belief  is  worth  so* 
little.  Now,  I  ask  you  to  lose  me  and  find  yourself." 
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\  n.  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  ENERGY. 
^  CHAPTER  XI 

THE  ESCi^PE  FROM  SUBJECTIVISiM: 
PSYOHOCfflSMC  SUBSTRATE  OTHER-THAN-MY-MENTAL. 

Existence  of  reality  problem  for  each,  separately.  Solipsism 
idealism^s  strongest  case;  but  insusceptible  of  proof,  and  requires 
individual's  mental  be  self-generating  cycle. 

Mental  no  cycle*  but  a  progress.  Interflow  of  physical  and 
mental,  like  movement  along  figure  of  8:  Mental  begins  at  critical 
intercrossing  on  upmove;  continues  along  upper  loop;  and  at  in- 
tercrossing on  downmove,  vanishes  (particular  progress  vanishes); 
and  interregnum  corresponding  with  extramental  operation  cycle 
begins,  continues  along  lower  loop,  and  ends  by  arousing  sensa- 
tiims  (beginning  of  new  progress). 

Though  thus  separated  from  subsequent  sensations  by  inter- 
regnum, my  thoughts-feelings  influence,  lifelong,  character  of  those 
sensations, — that  solipsism  be  true,  infiuracing  cycle  must  be  in 
my  mental;  is  it? 

Operation  cycle  not  in  my  thoughts-feelings.  They  cannot 
create,  modify,  or  suppress,  my  sensations-percepts. 

Operation  cycle  not  in  my  s^sations.  Usually  uniepresented 
in  my  mental,  where  cycle  is  represented  by  sensations,  these  are 
purely  incidental  (cycle  going  on  equally  whether  represented  or 
not)  and  have  no  sensation^^generatlng  capacity  (are  not  influenc- 
ing factors). 

But  not  in  my  mental,  operation  cycle  is  either  in  other  than 
my  mental,  or  in  nothing  at  all  and  does  not  exist,  when  my  sen- 
sations arise  without  source,  which  demonstrably  they  do  not, — 

operation  substrate  is  other  than  my  nvental. 

What  distinguishes  the  physical:  One  is  entitled  to  accept 
as  real,  everything  he  i?  able  to  identify  as  link  in  the  psycho- 
genic operation  cycle, — criterion  of  extraindividual  reality  and  for- 
mula all-inclusive  therefor  (complement  of  Berkeleian  Law). 

Confirmatory:  In  perceiving,  total  situation  contains  besides 
perceived,  imperceived  residual  having  sensatlon-gererating  ca- 
pacity. Also,  operation  cycle  extraexperiential  because  existed  be- 
fore  advent  of,  exists  in  absence  of,  and  persists  across  gaps  in 
my  consciousness.  And  discrepancy  between  my  sensations-per- 
cepts and  thought-feeling  progression,  renders  my  mental  as  sole 
existent,  unintelligible,r~but  explicable  as  function  of  something 
not  ItselL 

Solipsism  thus  disproved  because  individual's  mental  no  self- 
generating  system.   And  hypothesis  3  (my  mratal  and'  something 

else  coexist)  estiUtlished,  because  (1)  I  have  now  all  the  evidence 
of  existence  of  something  else,  that  from  nature  of  case  I  should 
have,  if  that  s'omething  existed;  and  (2)  hypothesis  of  its  exist- 
ence accords  with  and  accounts  for  all  facts,  and  is  of  exhaustive 
trio  of  hypotheses,  only  hypothesis  so  according  and  accounting. 

Unintelligibillty  of  mental,  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Hypothesis 
2  invalid,  because  I  now  having  all  evidence  I  oould  have  if  some- 
thing else  existed,  re'fusal  to  infer  its  existence  repudiates  entire 
infereroe  "process"*— my  mental  itself  become  unintelligible. 
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When  analysis  has  resolved  a  group  of  facts  down  to  irreduci- 
bles  (here,  mental  content  to  sensations,  and  other),  the  problem 
that  arises  is:  Are  these  basal  irreducibles  finalities  in  themselves, 
or  do  they  stand  In  connection  with  the  facts  of  the  abutting 
group  (here,  those  summdng  to  "physical  reality*'/)?  Of  group 
junctions  between  facts  seemingly  incommensurate,  the  cosmos 
offers  a  single  instance,  the  mind-brain  Junction,  though  fbr  aught 
we  know  pro  or  con,  ether^nergy  might  or  mlglkt  not  be  the  ac- 
cessible face  (M[  a  second,— the  Inaccessible  fftce  would  be  a  Hyj^T- 
Cosmos  (God  or  what  not).  WalTlng  (to  Ultiibate  Philosophy)  a 
Hypei>Co8mo8  inaccessible  to  scienUfic  methodology  (even  if  ex- 
istent), the  net  result  of  Berkeley's  valid  work  was  three  next- 
problems,  each  separately  determinable:  Does  my  consciousness 
afford  evidence  that  a  something  else  coexists  (or  am  I  the  only 
existent);  if  yes,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  something;  are  It  and 
I  wholly  disparate,  or  do  it  and  I  interact?  This  chapter  deals 
with  the  first;  what  is  the  question?  Given  that  I  believe  a  some- 
thing else  coexists,  and  given  that  I  have  never  had  anything  but 
my  consciousness  to  base  the  belief  on,  required  to  precise  the 
data  of  this,  which  justify  my  belief.  Dera-onstration  of  this  prob- 
lem marking  the  second  philosophic  milestone  (Berkeley's  show- 
ing of  the  fundamental  initial  data  of  metaphysics,  marked  the 
first),  that  it  may  be  solved,  I  shall  bear  with  equanimity  the  re- 
proach of  demonstrating  twaddle  everybody  admits,  *'knows" 
(really,  guesses),  knowing  but  one  way  to  settle  questions:  Take 
them  seriously,  and  prove  points,  seriatim.  And  the  more  equan- 
imity, that  no  evidential  value  attaching  to  consensus  in  the 
high  places,  of  mere  opinion,  in  his  philosophy  one  can  today  ap- 
peal to  only  those  facts  he  has  himself  demonstrated,  from  the 
bottom  up.  Also,  I  shall  not  worry  over  the  number  of  capital  I's. 
■Had  each  philosopher  said,  I  (instead  of  the  flabby  *we!'')  know; 
and  immediately  asked  himself.  But  do  I  know,  philosophy  had 
gained  in  fondamentality, — at  expense  of  pagination  Metaphysics 
is  a  capital-I  subject  Can  "we^  know  ansrthing  exists  outside 
''our"  ndnds?— there  is  no  cuch  problem!!  Until  I  have  first  set- 
tled that  something  (including,  it  may  be,  a  you-something)  exists 
"outside"  my  mind,  there  can  be  for  me,  no  ''we",—  and  no  phil- 
osophy (only  subjectivistic  psychology).  And  when  there  has 
come  to  be  a  "we,"  the  question  has  b^n  already  settled 
(begged!)-:— and  with  it,  begged,  in  some  coveted  direction,  the 
separate  question  of  the  nature  of  reality.  But  the  only  problem 
is:  Do  I  know  whether  a  something  exists  on  jenselts  of  my  mind; 
and  in  the  solutimi,  mv  mental  is,  perforce,  sole  and  final  refer- 
endum. 

Hypothesis  1.— I  know  my  mental  exists;  I  know  a  something 
^e  does  not  coexist  (solipsism). 

Hypothesis  2. — I  know  my  mental  exists;  I  do  not  Imow 
whether  a  something  else  coexists  (subjectivism). 

Hypothesis  3. — knew  my  mental  exists;  I  know  a  somethhMI 
else  coexists. 
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Hypothesis  1  is  insusceptible  of  proof.  Since  evidence  of  non- 
existence cannot  be  adduced  (but  at  most,  lack  of  evidence  of 
existence,  if  my  consciousness  existed  alone,  demonstration  of  the 
fact  by  me,  would  be  impossible.  So  hypotheses  1  and  3  stand  on 
an  exact  par  (par  of  may  be),  unaffected  by  admitted  existence  of 
consciousness;  and  1  ca.nnot  rise  above  a  may  be.  The  only  way, 
indeed,  solipsism  could  be  made  matter  of  legitimate  hypothesis, 
would  be  by  evidence  that  it  is  the  only  hypothesis  according  with 
and  accounting  for  the  facts;  whereas,  it  is  in  conflict  with  many 
facts. 

Berkeley  showed  the  woithlessness  of  such  pseudo-evidence 
as,  I  know  things  exist  because  I  see  or  experience  resistance  from 
them, — what  one  is  directly  conscious  of,  is  nothing  but  his  men- 
tal. But  Berkeley  did  not  prove  the  mental  a  self-generating  cycle, 
and  if  it  is  not,  solipsism  is  false —the  immediate  question.  S<*- 
ipsism,  however,  is  the  only  consistent  Idealism! — ^make  a  hole 
for  egress  of  the  idealist  cat  to  oth^  selves  and  God,  and  the  ma- 
terial!^ UUen  sneaks  through  too,  to  ''matter/'  And  the  only 
Berkeley  even  claimed  to  bate  other  selves  and  God  while  not 
having  "matter/'  was  because  of  his  aaaumption  that  ''matter"  Is 
inactive  (Ch.  X). 

L    THAT  -MY  SENSATIONS  HAVE  A  CAUSE. 

Assuming  nothing  and  proving  as  we  go,  are  there  data  de- 
cisive as  between  these  possibilities: 

My  sensations  have  no  cause  and  are  finalities  in  themselves; 
for,  their  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence  ate  determined  witib- 
in  themstf  ves  and  are  in  particular,  independrat  of  my  previooa 

mental 

My  sensations  have  a  cause  and  are  not  finalities  in  them- 
selves; for,  their  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence  are  not  de- 
termined within  themselves  and  are  in  particular,  not  independ- 
ent of  my  previous  mental. 

As  fact,  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence  are  not  irrespective 
of  my  previous  mental.  No  fact  of  my  successional  mental  experi- 
ence Is  better  established,  than  that  following  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  my  subsequent  sensations  are  continually  different  from 
what  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  That  is:  It  is  fact  of  my 
succe&sional  experience  solely,  that  if  'T*  have  certain  thoughts 
and  feelings,  as  of  desire  or  aversion,  along  with  these  do  go 
''efforts'*  on  my  part,  directed  toward  recuring  emergence  of  some 
or  avoiddng  emergence  of  other  sensations;  and  further  fact  that 
these  efforts  take  the  form  of  activity  of  **my  muscles**, — and: 

This  is  the  cruz  between  materialism  and  idealism  That  the 
latter's  solipsistic  form  be  true,  each  mental  state  mupt  have  as 
source  (cause),  the  preceding  state®,  there  heing  (ex-hypothese), 
no  other  possible  source, — ^mental  must  be  self-generating  cycle» 

9.  Genesis  of  mental  state  B  from  state  A.  of  state  C  from  B  (longitud- 
inal or  intramental  causation),  in  contradistinction  from  genesis  of  state  A 
tnm  tNr«i]iHrtitt«  a,  of  «tate  B  from  bnUtt-atate  h  (trwutrarM  ot  physical  eavsa-* 
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Whereas  demoDBtrably  no  cycle  exists.  The  mental  appears  to  be 
a  cycle,  only  because  it  is  at  each  step,  a  function  of  an  extramen- 
tal  operation  cycle,  whose  existence  is  proved,  for  us,  by  Its  men- 
tal (particularly,  sensational)  effects.  And  no  immateriallsm  can 
^Te  a  fun  account  of  how  it  comes  that  mediately  my  thoughts- 
feelings  and  imme^tely  my  muscular  actlTities,  result  in  change 
in  my  smsation  status;  pushed  to  give  full  account  of  that  how, 
immateriaUsm  breaks  down  into  reductio  ad  absurdum. 

That,  now,  my  thoughts  and  feelings  do,  as  fact,  involve  dif- 
ference in  my  subsequent  sensations,  is  proved  by  countless  facts. 
I  wish  not  to  experience  an  object  (snake), — desire  to  avoid 
emergence  of  that  sensation  complexio.  i  v^-lll  see  *'Hamlet", — 
determination  that  among  the  states  making  up  my  mental  life, 
there  shall  emerge  certain  sensations-percepts  (theatre,  audience, 
actors).  But,  as  fact  of  my  mental  experience  solely,  emergence 
of  these  will  ensue,  only  if  I  previously  secure  emerg'^nce  of  cer- 
tain other  sensations, — must  get  "ticketfi."  Eimergence  of  ticket 
Bensatton  comiplex  will,  however,  ensue  only  if  I  first  secure  that 
of  the  money  complex  (etc.)-  Innumerable  variants  will  suggest 
themselves;  Indeed,  efforts  to  change  direction  of  my  thoughts* 
feelings  apart,  the  entire  concern  of  my  mental  life  it  with  efforts 
to  aff^  the  ciuiracter  of  my  subsequent  sensation-genesis! 

So  that,  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  my  sensations, 
is  not  irrespective  of  my  previous  mental:  that  enters  as  factor 
in  their  genesis;  and  my  sensations  are  not  uncaused  finalities  in 
themselves, — equally  with  all  else  we  know,  they  are  results  in 
the  causal  chain.  And  the  crucial  question  is:  Where  is  the 
operaticm  cycle;  are  all  the  above  operations  mental  transactions 
merely,  or  does  there  come  a  stage  at  which  the  cycle  breaks 
down,  unless  recourse  be  had  to  other  than  my  mental?  The  an- 
sww  is  not  doubtful;  but  here  note  that  in  so  far  aa  immaterial- 
ism  is  able  to  approximate  to  a  full  account  of  how  thoughts* 
feeiags  influence  the  character  of  my  subsequent  sensations,  its 
account  differs  from  materialism's  only  in  words,— and  exceeding 
clumsiness  at  its  descripti<m.  So,  taltdng  the  immater^alist's  lan- 
guage, does  not  advantage  him  any,  change  of  words  not  changing 
problCTus;  and  the  present  one  is:  Where  is  the  sensation-gener* 
ating  operaticm  cycle? 

tion), — geneeis  of  content  increment  after  increment,  from  successively  stimu- 
lated nerve  rfaisome. 

And  when  Berg^on  complains  that  analysis  of  content  results  in  artefacts, 
given  which  one  cannot  synthesize  the  original  unity  of  thought,  that  depends 
on  kow  the  analysis  is  done.  Recognize  that  the  mental  ultimates  are  the  brief- 
est states  appreciable  (13).  and  there  is  no  difflcuJty  in  synthesizing  them  bacK 
to  the  original  unity. — that  "unity"  is  mere  repetition  to  point  of  fusion  (ac- 
oomplished,  for  senfiations,  on  the  color  mixer).  And  we  ask:  Given  that  re- 
petition of  intermittent  green  results  in  "continuous"  green,  if  all  mental  statetB 
were  fusions  of  longitudinally  juxtaposed  fractions,  in  what  science  would 
more  evidence  of  the  fiact  be  demanded,  and  what  more  or  what  other  kind  of 
evidence  could  be  fiirnished,  than  just  that  we  already  have,— experimwital 
demonstration  that  repetition  of  fractions  actually  results  in  synthesis  to  the 
orU^nal  tmltr! 

10.  Determined  to  shun  everywhere  discussion  of  problems  not  in  immedi- 
ate question,  I  have  used  this  term  all  along,  as  good  enough  for  current  pur- 
poses wtt^  intention  to  i^w  (in  chapter  on  Peroeptkm)  itm  inadsqiiacr  as 
oon^te  exj^anatkm. 
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IL    OPBRATION  CYCLE  NOT  IN  MY  MENTAL 
OPERATION  CYCLE  NOT  IN  MY  TlK>nOirrS-FEELINGS. 

I.  My  universe  uncreatable  by  me. — On  solipsism,  my  Fich- 
tean  ego  has  created  my  **umverseii  of  objects,"  which,  however, 
cannot  be>  since  aa  tAct,  I  cannot  create  a  single  content  of  the 
sensation  order. 

On  solipsism,  how  is  it  I  can  elicit  as  sequel  to  mental  snc- 
cessions  ("by  mental  operations")  falling  entirely  within  the 
thought  h^lsphere,  certain  content  ("trains  of  thought  ),  yet  try 
as  I  may  with  the  same  "operations/'  cannot  hallucinate  a  senea- 
tionf  emergence  of  this  occurring  only  sequent  to  an  operation 
cycle  which  to  with  respect  to  my  thoughts-feelings  (at  any  rate), 
an  independent  variable,— intelM^ble  if  <me  factor  in  sensation- 
genesis  is  independent  of  me  (int^liglble  on  abandoning  solip- 
sism). Thus,  image  green  as  hard  as  I  may,  I  do  not  see  green. 
But,  if  my  consciousness  be  the  only  »istmt,  why  does  not  estab- 
lishment in  it,  of  the  connection,  sufBce  to  bring  about  emergence 
of  the  desired  senswUon?  What  more  is  needed,  and  what  more  in 
what,  seeing  there  is  nothing  else?  and  why  is  lit  just  s^isatira- 
order  content  I  cannot  create? 

Experiment  1.— SoUpsist  I  imagine  (think  out  )this  situation: 
I  am  lying  prone,  with  my  non-exastent  "back''  bare,  with  sus- 
pended over  it,  a  bundle  of  my  sensations  called  "knife/*  by  an- 
other bundle  called  "cord,"  with  a  lighted  "fuse"-bundle  tied  to 
itrf— I  shall  soon  experience  a  sensation  (and  wait  for  cme  till  pa- 
tience gives  out). 

In  the  soUpsistic  fiilence,  hallucbiation:  "O  but,  you  didn't 
really  believe  you'd  put  anything  up  there."  I  really  b^ieved  I 
had  posted  a  letter,  and  looked  for  the  reply;  none  came,  and  t 
found  letter  in  my  pocket  But  if  my  consciousness  be  the  only 
existent,  why  did  not  establishment  in  it,  of  the  connection,  suffice 
to  bring  about  emergence  of  the  "reply''  sensatfcm  complex.  R 
was  not  that  i  failed  consciously  to  realize  the  details  of  the  opera- 
tion cycle  (features  of  postman,  etc.);  for,  emei^^nce  of  the  re- 
ply complex  ensued,  only  following  my  completing  the  operations 
finding  mental  expression  in  the  post-the-letter  tactile-visual  sen- 
sation series,  though  in  posting  it,  I  put  it  out  of  my  power  ccm* 
sciously  to  realize  those  details. 

My  thoughts-feelings  have,  then,  no  capacity  for  generating 
sensations  directly.  Accordingly,  solipsism  breaks  down  and  Is 
incapable  of  fully  formulating  the  facts, — ^incapable  <rf  explaining 
how  an  introspectively  observable  cause  (individuars  "will")  ends 
by  accomplishing  an  introspectively  observable  result  (difference 
in  his  sensations),  incapable  because    substrate   of  operation 

II.  Hmiceforth  **unlverBe"  wiU  be  specUUized  for  the  aum  totaJ  o€  sensa- 
tion-order conte-nt.  ^it'i  as  antonym,  "cosmos,'*  denoting  the  total  of  the  thing'* 
In-itself  aeriefl,  and  substance-energy  generally, — Ithe  physical  sphere  The 
nmtal  sphere  faUs  into  an  obJeettTe-sensaUonal  hemisphere,  and  a  thought 
(tbonctit-fMIiis)  lMiBi«|>lMr«. 
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cycle  1 2,  is  other  than  the  introspecting  individual's  mental.  But 
how  the  mental  can  reactively  determine  preferential  discharge  on 
to  the  muscles,  and  through  their  activity,  influence  subsequent 
sensation  genesis,  has  been  shown  (Ch.  HI;  and  224  note  16). 

2.  My  universe  unmodifiable  and  Indestructible  by  me. — I  can? 
not  modify  or  obliterate  existing  content  of  iUie  sensation  order. 

If  I  am  experiencing  sensations,  I  am  experiencing  them,  can- 
not but  experience,  or  experience  more  or  less  intensely.  And  if 
I  *'see"  a  table,  I  see  it,  and  cannot  tliink  myself  otit  of  seeing  it, 
or  into  seeing  1ft  other  than  as  it  appMrs. 

3.  My  universe  does  not  grow  old  with  me. — Were  the  opera- 
tion cycle  in  my  thoughts  and  feelings,  it  woulld  change  with  their 
change,  and  the  resulting  sensations  change  with  its  change; 
Whereas,  sensation-order  content  is  just  the  one  unchanging  fear 
ture  in  my  mental  life. 

There  being  on  solipsism,  no  extramental  constant  inducing 
sensations,  why  is  dt  ?ensation-order  content  only,  that  has  re- 
mained unchanged  throughout  my  whole  life, — why  is  "green" 
still  green,  **square**  still  square.  This  is  intelligible,  indeed, 
through  realization  that  permanence  of  that  content  is  incident  of 
genesis  between  two  permanents  (two  Invariables),  envrironmental 
moments  and  nerve  resistances  dn  sensation  area  (Ch.  Ill),  the  lat- 
ter derivative  invariabto  in  adaptation  to  former,  corresponding 
to  unvarying  need  for  optimum  motor  response. 

4.  Lacuna  between  thoughts-feelings  and  sensations. — ^Cul- 
mination of  the  desiring  thoughts-feelings  and  emergence  of  the 
desired  sensations,  are  not  coterminous;  between  culmination  and 
emergence,  there  is  always  mental  hiatus,  corresponding  to  the 
extramental  (q[>eration  cycle.  The  hiatus  may  be  (usually  is)  filled 
in  mentally  by  content  extraneous  to  the  particular  thoughts-feel- 
ings and  sensations  (content  forming  part  of  independent  concur- 
rentsi3),  and  especially  by  sensations  apprising  of  the  workings  of 
the  operation  cycle,  sensations  which  are  precursors  but  not  gen- 
erating factors  of  the  desired  sensations  (both  sets  of  sensations 
being  coordinate  results  of  that  cycle). 

Desiring  information  from  France,  I  wrote  (culmination  of 
desiring  thoughts-feelings,  in  *'effort")  and  posted  a  letter  (initia- 
tion of  extramental  operation  cycle),  and  then  experienced  a  gap 
filled  in  mentally  by  many  extraneous  states,  as  cyclical  recur- 
rents  (sun's  risings  and  settings),  each  with  many  minor  inter- 
polations C'meals,"  etc.).  I  desired  a  pencil,  stretched  out  my 
hand  and  got  it  from  desk  before  me.  The  number  of  extraneous 
interpolations  thus  varies  from  countless  to  few,  but  whether 
many  or  few,  depends  solely  on  number  of  operations  involved. 

12.  No  operation  resulting  in  return  to  the  original  condition,  it  should  be 
operation  spiral.  But  at  least  "cycle**  emphasizes  return  into  the  mental,  fol- 
lowing disappearance  from  it.  after  a  beginning  within  it. 

13.  K.  Dunlap  (System  of  Psychology)  likens  the  mental  to  a  rope,  whicll 
everywhere  a  "whole,"  is  nevertheless,  continually  changing,  through  the  run- 
ning out  of  individual  strands  and  entering  in  of  new  ones,  the  "rope"  being 
at  each  stage,  the  sum  (cross  section)  of  the  then  existing  strands.  The  point 
of  the  simile  is  that  the  mental  is  no  unity,  but  an  ev«r-«hining  acrgregate 
inaflpmaent  varUtblea  wblch  are  notblng  bot  ocmcurrenta  (18,  19). 
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The  mental  is  thus  a  progress,  not  a  cycle;  and  interflow  of 
physical  wd  ^'mental"  (physical  viewed  nndw  anomalons^intro- 
spective— conditions),  is  like  movement  alcmg  flgare  of  8.  Mental 
begins  with  emergence  of  sensations,  at  the  critical  crossing  of 
IwpB  on  the  upmove;  continues,  with  emergence  (tf  the  desiiing 
thoughts  and  feelings,  throughout  the  upper  loop;  and  then 
vanishes  (the  particular  progress  vanishes),  at  the  critical  cross- 
ing on  downmove, — and  the  mental  interregnum  corresponding 
with  the  extramental  operation  cycle,  begins,  continues  along 
lower  loop,  and  ends  with  arousal  of  the  desired  sensations  (be« 
ginning  of  new  mental  progress).  To  the  bridging  operation  cycle, 
may  correspond  mentally,  sensations  apprising  that  and  how  the 
cycle  is  working;  but  these  are  with  respect  to  both  the  desiring 
thoughts-feelings  and  the  desired  sensations,  purely  adventitious, 
and  to  the  last  at  most  precursors.  Thus,  wishing  to  get  a  prick 
sensation,  I  approximate  a  needle  to  my  finger,  seeing  every 
stage  up  to  complete  approximation.  But  capacity  to  arouse  prick, 
Is  not  in  the  visual  or  the  concomitant  tactile  sensation  series;  it 
is  in  only  the  needle-approximation  series.  And  only  to  the  extent 
successive  stages  of  the  sensation  series  are  indices  of  stages  in 
the  approximation  series,  have  they  reference  (indirectly  through 
that  series)  to  their  successors,  the  desired  sensations. 

'So,  the  mental  plotted  on  a  circle,  will  not  fill  the  whole  cir- 
cle; and  the  lacuna  across  from  mental  termination  to  new  mental 
beginning,  proves  the  existence  of  a  complementary  something 
which  is.  not  my  mental,  bridging  the  gap  and  affording  substrate 
without  which  my  desiring  thoughts-feelings  could  not  affect  the 
character  of  my  subsequent  sensations. 

OPERATION  CYCLE  NOT  IN  MY  fflHiSATIQNS. 

Experiment  2. — Solipsistic  I  tell  a  bundle  of  my  sensations: 
"John,  tie  up  over  this  bundle  I  call  *my  back/  that  bundle  called 
'knife,'  by  this  one  called  *cord,'  with  lighted  'fuse'-bundle  tied  to 
it'*  I  do  not  know,  now,  what  nonexistent  John  tied  up;  but  the 
result  is  given  not  in  my  knowledge  or  ignorance  (establishment 
or  nonestablishment  of  connection  in  thought  hemisphere),  but 
in  conditions  entirely  independent  thereof,  established  by  sensa- 
tion-bundle *'John/' — if  knife,  one  sort  of  sensation;  if  feather,  an- 
other sort  (etc.).  And  when  the  suspensum  falls,  it  will  turn  out 
to  have  the  same  specdfic  effect-making  (including  sensation-in- 
ducing) capacities,  whether  called  "material  knife''  or  **only  sen- 
sations." So,  calling  it  *'just  sensations,"  does  not  affect  (1)  its 
nature,  or  (2)  the  problem,  which  is  the  dynamic  one  of  sensa- 
tion genes.is,  which  discloses  an  operation  cycle  on  jenseits  of  my 
thoughts-feelings.  And  the  immediate  phase  of  the  problem,  is: 
Are  sensations  possessed  of  sensation-generating  capacity,  and  so 
capable  of  entering  as  factors,  in  the  operation  cycle  which  dat- 
ed from  my  desiring  thoughts-feelings?  If  so,  Ezper'ment  2  is 
(at  least  may  be)  accurate  statements  of  the  facts,  John  then  being 
what  solipsism  says  he  is,  my  sensations,  these  possessed  of 
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sensation-generating  capacity.  But  if  not,  the  case  is  reductio  ad 
absurdum  for  solipsism, — that  having  been  granted,  it  transpires 
that  an  agent  which  is  not  my  mental,  exists.  As  fact,  now,  sensa- 
tions have  no  such  capacity;  not  they,  but  a  factor  in  their  gen- 
esis, brings  about  emergence  of  the  des.ired  sensations, — aad  of 
the  cycle-representing  sensations  en  route  thereto,  as  well. 

Thus,  my  mental  succession  solely  proves  that  (1)  my 
thoughts-feelings  influence  the  character  of  my  subsequent  sensa- 
tions, when  (2)  those  thoughts-feelings  have  no  psychogenic  cap- 
acity; (3)  my  mental  exhibits  in  correspondence  with  the  sensa- 
tion generating  operation  cycle,  a  hiatus,— so  that  (4)  that  cycle 
is  not  In  my  mentaL 

in.    OPERATION  CYCLE  IN  OTHERrTHAN-MY-MENTAU 

L  When  I  am  perceiving  anything,  there  is  in  the  total  situa- 
tion, more  -than  merely  what  I  perceive;  so  that,  if  "object"  de- 
note the  aggregate  of  the  perceptibQes,  the  situation  Includes  over 
and  besides  these,  an  imperceptible  ncm-object  residnum,  having 
sensation^nducing  capacity. 

I  see  "a  desk;"  touch  it,  experiencing  pressure  sensations, 
and  strike  it,  experiencing  pain  sensations. 

Hylus:i4  Just  what,  PUUmous,  is  this  desk?  Phllonous:  "O, 
sum  of  its  qualities."  Hylus:  But  Philonous,  that  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. Actually,  I  experienced  successively,  visual,  pressure,  pain 
sensations.  Demonstratedly,  my  pressure  and  pain  sensations  had 
a  cause.  Here,  that  was  either  the  desk,  or  my  preceding  visual 
sensations.  Dem<mstratefiy,  thoui^  these  have  no  sensation-gen- 
eratdng  capacity  (€h.  X).  Hraoe,  ''the  desk"  covers  two  existents: 
My  sensibleobject  desk;  and  an  imperceptible  something  pos- 
sessed of  sensaticm-generating  capacity, — capacity  for  giving  rise 
to  the  pressure-pain  sensations,  as  initially  to  tjbe  visual.  The 
problem  is  thus  the  old  one  of  the  dynamics  of  sensation-genesis, 
as  to  which  I  pretend  to  know  no  more  of  the  desk  than  that  it 
is  the  initial  source  of  my  sensations  (modifier  of  photogenic 
waves  selectively,  so  I  see  desk,  not  cat);  and  no  more  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  them  than  that  it  is;  That  Which  is  non-ideal, 
constant  of  sum,  and  gives  rise  to  them  and  interference-phenom- 
ena. Be  pleased,  therefore,  Philonous.  to  resolve  my  doubts  on 
this  point.  Philonous:  confess,  Hylus,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
answe.,.."  (mss  indecipherable,  but  the  numerous  living  Phil- 
onousidse,  can  easily  furnish  an  answer).  The  sensation-generat* 
ing  operation  cycle  is,  thus,  in  other  than  my  mental 

Also,  where  two  existents  agree  in  percipi,  if  what  is  perceived 
be  all  that  exists,  then,  the  two  total  situations  must  be  ^'dentical. 
Polarized  light  and  ordinary  light  agree  in  percipi  (look  just  alike). 
Nevertheless,  the  respective  total  situations  include  different  fur- 
ther sensation-generating  capacities, — even  on  its  own  logic,  esse 
is  percipi  self-refuting. 

14.  Fra^ent  of  projected  Fourth  Dialogrue,  presented  bv  Berkeley  to  Rhode 
Island  forebearees.  The  writing  in  this  Matchless  Heirloom,  has  a  trick  of  be- 
eomtos  ooDTM^tly  lDaedl|>li»«ble. 
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II.   When  I  have  perceived  anything,  and  there  is  then  taken 

from  fthe  total  situation,  my  entire  consciousness  of  it,  there  nev- 
ertheless remains  a  something,  having  sensation-induciiig  capacity. 

Repeatedly,  I  Iiave  knocked  against  some  "object,"  only  to 
remember  that  I  placed  it  in  that  situation,  and  then  f<»rgot  hay- 
ing done  so.  But  then,  entire  disappearance  tnm  my  conscious* 
ness  (perceptual  field  and  memory  alike) »  of  the  object,  did  not 
involve  its  annihilation;  something  remained,  having  capacity  t&t 
sensation-genesis,  operation  cycle  in  other  than  my  m^taL 

nL  The  operation  cycle  is  in  other  than  my  mental  because 
It  pc^ndsta  aicroBs  gaps  in  my  mental. 

It  is  dark;  I  sleep,  wake,  and  ftaid  it  light  Bat  my  new  light 
sensations  demonstratedly  did  not  arise  in  consecfaence  of  my 
previoiM  dark  sensation.  E^er,  then,  they  come  from  nothing 
(without  cause,  disproved  above),  or  something  possessed  (tf  senr 
ratltm-generating  capacity,  persisted  across  th^  intermission  in  my 
consdious  ^gl«88ion,-^peration  substrate  other  than  my  mentaL 
And  the  same  applies  to  ''change"  come  about  during  a  half  hoar's 
coma  (waking  with  different  persons  around  me,  etc.),  and  to  that 
during  graeral  anaesthesia  (anaesthetised  on  table,  waked  in  bed, 
etc.). 

IV.  The  operation  cycle  is  in  other  than  my  mental  because 
it  goes  on  in  my  unconsciousness  of  it. 

I  see  animals  born  and  plants  sprouted  at  advanced  stages  of 
operation  cycles  of  whose  existence  I  was  unconscious;  first  see 
houses  and  ships  when  completed,  etc. 

V.  The  operation  cycle  is  in  other  than  my  mental  because 

it  is  not  coterminous  with  my  mental. 

Many  of  my  i)ercepts  correspond  to  an  operation-cycle  more 
advanced  than  would  be  possible  had  the  cycle  commenced  wKh 
my  advent.  I  have,  e.  g,,  seen  trees  grow  in  my  lifetime,  -to  sever- 
al inches  in  diamoter.  But  my  earliest  recollections  include  ex- 
periences with  trees  already  feet  in  diameter.  The  operation  cycle 
through  which  the.se  had  origin,  was,  consequently,  in  other  than 
my  mental.  And  the  same  applies  to  planets,  mountains  river* 
deltas. 

VL  The  operation  cycle  is  in  other  than  my  mental  because 
it  is  with  respect  thereto,  "permanmt;"  my  mental,  temporary 

and  intermittent. 

Contrast  between  permanence  of  cycle  and  transitoriness  of 
my  mental  progression,  is,  of  course,  only  way  of  saying:  Differ- 
ence of  rate  between  extracorporeal  and  corporeal  operation  cycles. 
For,  my  graded  percept  series  representing  "change"  (nebulae- 
planet  series,  rolled-stone  series),  proves  the  "permanence"  of  ex- 
traindividual  reality  corresponding  thereto,  exceeding  slowness 
of  operation  cycle  (particularly,  of  temperature  change),— in  the 
ultra-convenient  time  jargon, is  the  corporeal  cycle  is  so  much 

more  rapdd,  the  extracorporeal  seems  permanent  in  comparison. 

^— —  -  -   

15.  "Tini«"  will  be  shown  to  be  mere  way  of  mytng  rste  of  opeiatloo  ejrela, 
8ta«o  cyole  bas  reciched  (etc^,  according  to  omtext. 
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Permanence  of  the  sensation-generating  something,  can  be 
shown  directly.  I  open  my  Closed  lids  to  look  at  my  desk,  at  in« 
tenrals  of  16,  8»  4,  2  seconds,  1  second,  as  fsst  as  l  can  open  and 
close,— desk  always  existent  (visible).  I  infer  H  exists  also  in 
the  non-visible  Intervals,  "p  but,  yon  can't  prove  thiit;  may-be 
it's  annihilated."  •  That  the  intervals  are  not  periods  of  annlhila^ 
tion,  I  know  from  feeing  desk  continuously  throughout  them.  So, 
even  on  esse-ls-pend]^  logic,  I  have  the  same  evidence  of  continue 
ous  existence  of  ieak  as  if  I  saw  it  continuously,— and  same  I 
should  from  nature  of  case  have,  if  it  existed  continuously  (then 
I  should  see  it  only  with  eyes  open,  and  that  I  do  now).  It  is  a 
permanent  source  of  possible  sensations,  moreover,  because  when 
not  in  my  perceptual  field,  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  depended  upon 
to  initiate  sensation  genesis  under  sensation-possdble  conditions. 
Whirling  with  eyes  closed  till  dizzy  and  walking  at  random,  in 
several  trials,  I  strike  against  what  turns  out  to  be  the  desk,  as 
capable  of  generating  sensations  as  ever.  And  tossing  over  my 
shoulder,  a  stone  on  to  it,  I  hear  the  characteristic  sound. 

But,  given  these  results  constant  however  often  I  test  the  ques- 
tion (given,  i.  e.,  that  I  have  now  all  the  evidence  I  should  have 
were  the  desk  permanent  existent)  if  1  may  not  infer  it  such  ex- 
istent, I  may  not  infer  by  method  of  limits  at  all, — ^repudiation  of 
inference  '^process,*'  my  mental  itself  become  unintelligible. 

One  aspect  of  the  difference  in  rate  between  the  two  cycles,  is 
noncorrespondence  of  mental  content  which  is  function  of  the 
one  cycle,  with  that  which  is  function  of  the  other,  that  is: 

YIL  My  mental  ezhihils  a  fundamental  discrepancy;  With 
respect  to  my  thought-feeling  progression, 1 6  my  sensations-per* 

cepts  are  at  once  erratically  labile  and  erratically  stabile-. — dis- 
crepancy incomprehensible  if  my  mental  be  sole  existent,  but  eas- 
ily understood  if  the  two  content  groups  are  functions  of  a  cor- 
poread  and  an  extracorporeal  operatioa  cycle,  respectively  (if  the 
operaticm  substrate  is  other  than  my  mental). 

Sensations-percepts  erratically  labile. — With  thoughts  intent 
on  this  work.  I  am  conscious  of  sunlight  and  shadoT\ ,  hammer*' 
strokes,  rattle  of  wagon.  Each  begins  and  ends  in  a  way  not  pre- 
figured in  my  thoughts  and  feelings, — sunlight  gives  place  to 
shadow,  without  occasion  in  them;  I  cannot  tell  when  strokes  will 
end  or  rebegin.  More  regularly  recurrent  interpolations  occur: 
Morning  sunlight  in  east,  evening  in  west;  plants  small  in  spring, 
large  in  autumn.  But  even  these  find  no  explanation  in  my 
thoughts-feeiSngs  and  vary  erratiically, — 3<unli^ht  absent 
("cloudy'*) ;  plants  fail  to  grow.   And  the  same  applies  to  comets, 

earthquakes,  eclipses. 

■  —  — .   ^ 

16.  Thoughts  and  feelings  too.  are  Independent  variables,  but  several  clrcum- 
stanoesi  combine  to  -  identify  them  over-c!osoly  (hence  the  late  date  at  wh  cb 
feelings  came  to  be  accorded  separate  rank).  Thus  bath  participate  in  the  wid- 
ening out  of  the  mental  Ufe  which  occurs  at  puberty,  and  the  rise  of  intro- 
spection coincides  approximately  therewith.  Thence,  the  flattish  crest  of  the 
feeling  curve,  parallels  over  long  stretches  of  the  mental  life  (whole  period  of 
sexual  maturity),  the  thought  curve,  and  only  gradually  diverges  therefrom, 
shallowing  dff  In  dependence  Upon  the  sexual  lysis.  So,  it  happens  that 
throughout  the  larg-er  part  of  the  introspective  life,  thoughts  and  feellngi  ST* 
observed  to  be  closely  concurrent, — to  exhibit  the  **Eg$>"  oontinuit/t 
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CONCLUSIONS  FROM  CHAPTER  XI. 

Starting  with  an  exhaustive  trio  of  hypotheses  T  »m 
position  definitely  to  reject  Hypothesis  1  (so^m)   Z  ^ 

^J^^-  2'  '""^'^'^^^''^  cental  must  bo  seirg^eSg  ScTL^f 
though  order  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  ^  b^uZT  J^I 

ZT'''  ^r^''^'  burresXr^e"^! 
JlLST^h^^  jensation-generating  operation  cycle  is  not  in  w 
"MJKtal.  wWch  is,  accordingly,  no  self-generating  system     And  T 

T^lT'r''  '  ^"^^  consciousness  and  fometSS  elTd 
Mto^  f»  J^Sorously  proved,  because  the  combination  of  l  aid  2 
helow.  Is  what  constitutes  "certainty"  (or  '  truth")  of  propisSL 

evidence  now,  of  the  existene«  ftf  .  »««.^ 

Then,  if  along  with  the  perceived,  there  did  coexist  a 
tion-generating  imperceptible,  its  existence  wo^fd  Te^lJeST; 

S^w  iL  «f°«^t^o°-Po^sible  conditions,  I  experience  sucS^. 
B^vely.  .the  visual,  pressure,  and  pain  sensations;  and  (2)  mrm^ 

S  'r'^''^      '^^^^"^  causing 'them.-fic"^^ 
ready  have.    And  if  a  sensation-generating  something  did  persist 

f^rfL^f  *°^^^«ulness  of  it,  i  should  know  the  fact  onJy  through 
experiencing  pressure-pain  sensations  on  knocking  agaLst  i?- 
but  I  do  now  experience  them.  Again,  if  an  operation  cfcle  existed 

ing  upoa  my  advent,  percepts  which  could  correspond  onlv  with 

ZTuJ'^rn^.'^r^'^.'^  ^"^"^  with^ryTd^'ent- 
tftese  facts,  though,  I  already  have.    Similarly,  if  operation  cvc  es 

did  exist  in  my  imconsclousness  of  them,  and  did  per  st  across 

gaps  in  my  consdous  progression.  I  should  know  tSe  falts  on  v 

through   percepts  corresponding  to  operation   cycle   weH  ad 

vanced  when  fl«t  seeu  or  mor«  advanc^^ \hen  lasr  sLn 

but  such  discrepant  percepts  I  already  have.  .  If  fo^er     '  des"i 

were  really  sensation-generating  somrthlng.  the  f^t  woSld  be  evf 

^t-and  I  do  now  constanUy  experience  them  from  it  And 
tZLT?  «,-^«ations-percepts  functions  of  an  e.^Ja^,S)^aI,  my 
thought-feehng  progression  function  of  a  corporeal  opSniU^i  7- 
cle,  the  facts  would  be  evidenced  for  me,  only  through  tS  X 
served  discrepancy  between  these  comtentiroui.lfa^i 

"O  but,  you  haven't  proved  the  operation  cycle  to  other-than- 
your-mental  but  only  not  in  your  mental."  Given  SttTte^i 
In  my  mental,  it  is  in  either  other  than  my  mental,  or  to  nShlS 
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at  all  and  does  not  exist,  whereupon  my  sensations  arise  from 
nothing,  without  cause,  cootxnxj  to  iirooC  (above).  Mcqreover,  I 
have  now  all  the  evidence  of  e]dsten€e  of  cycle  in  other  tlum 
my  mental,  that  from  nature  of  case  I  could  have,  did  the  cycle 
exist  therein.  For,  did  it  so  exist,  I  should  know  the  fact  not  di- 
rectly (one  cannot  be  directly  conscious  of  other  than  his  mental), 
but  as  inference  from  (1)  ascertained  absence  of  operation  cycle 
from  my  mental,  with  (2)  presence  in  my  mental  in  correspond- 
ence with  cycle,  of  hiatus;  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that 
(3)  while  my  mental  is  demonstratedly  incapable  of  generating  it- 
self, it  is,  nevertheless,  continually  being  generated* 

THE  FINAL  ALTERNATIVE. 

The  situation  is  not:  Get  rid  of  matter  and  solve  yonr  pzob. 
lem,— you  do  not  even  avoid  it!  The  situation  Is:  Esther  some* 
thing  other  than  the  individual's  mental  to  account  for  his  mental» 
or  his  mental  itself,  utterly  unintelligible  (solipsistHBUbJectlvist 
dilemma).    Or,  alternatively  and  more  familiarly: 

(2)  Hypothesis  3  not  merely  accords  with  and  accounts  for 
all  the  facts;  it  is  of  an  exhaustive  trio  of  hypotheses,  the  only 
hypothesis  capable  of  so  according  uid  accounting. 

Assert  that  my  mental  alone  esist:;  and  is,  consequently,  self* 
generating  system, — at  once,  incomprehensible  chaos.  Then,  I 
cuinot  understand  why  I  experienced  successively,  the  visual, 
presstire,  and  pain  sensationfi;  why  when  I  had  fox^otten  Uie 
"object,  I  nevertheless  experienced  pressure-pain  sensations  on 
recontact  with  it;  why  my  earliest  experiences  included  percepts 
which  oould  correspond  <mly  to  operation  cycles  too  advanced  to 
have  commenced  with  my  advent,  why  i  have  percepts  correspond- 
ing to  cycles  of  whose  existence  I  was  not  conscious,  and  why  I 
perceive  "change"  following  intermission  in  my  conscious  pro- 
gression; why  I  constantly  experience  sensations  from  the  desk, 
however  long  or  frequently  I  test  the  question;  and  why  I  find  the 
discrepancy  between  my  sensations-percepts  and  my  thought-feel- 
ing progression.  Per  contra,  Hypothesis  3  explains  fully  why  .1 
experienced  successively,  the  visual,  pressure,  and  pain  sensations, 
— and  so  on,  through  the  list. 

but,  I  prefer  Hypothesis  2,  my  consciousness  doesn't  af- 
ford data  enough  for  me  to  decide."  But,  having  now  all  evidence 
that  I  could  from  nature  of  case  have  if  something  else  did  exist, 
refusal  to  infer  its  existence  is  at  price  of  repudiation  of  inference 
'^process'', — my  mental  itself  become  unintelligible. 

**0  but,  perhaps  the  mental  is  unintelligible."  Unintelligibil- 
ity  of  the  mental  could  be  proved  only  in  ^  mental  intelligible 
enough  to  appreciate  its  own  unintelligibility, — sort  of  insane-with- 
insight  mental.  Whether  his  is  such,  is  question  for  each,  separ- 
ately. My  mental  I  find  intelligible,  that  is:  With  it  I  am  able, 
through  'observation  of  my  sensations-percepts,  their  frequency 
and  constancy  of  occurrence;  through  analysis  of  the  observations 
down  to  the  constants  giving  rise  to  my  sensations-percepts;  and 
through  synthesis,  in  this  or  that  way,  on  basis  of  these  constants 
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— I  am  able  (I)  to  orient  myself  in  my  surroundings;  (2)  to  know 
coming  stages  in  my  sensation-percept  progression,  so  that  (3)  on 
the  advent  of  those  stages  (development  of  this  or  that  situation), 
I  can  act  in  a  manner  long  planned  out —and  if  this  be  not  "intel- 
li^ble,"  I  desire  the  word  be  defined.  Accordingly,  reduction  of 
my  mental  to  unintelligibility,  i  have  to  regard  as  the  final  reduc- 
tio  ad  absurdum. 

But  my  mental  is  intelligible  only  on  condition  that  I  view  it 
as  function  of  something  not  itself;  make  it  self-explanatory, — in- 
comiprehensible  chaos.  I  know,  indeed,  only  two  ways  of  viewing 
the  mental:  I  can  gaze  abstractedly  at  a  wall  with  inference  (Ego- 
inference,  cause  inference)  entirely  in  abeyance;  or  I  can  treat 
my  sense  data  as  subject  matter  of  inference.  The  first  is  all  I 
can  understflind  by  "pure"- experience;  and  one  might  dream  life 
away  viewing  his  sense  impreesions  as  mere  pictures,  of  notliing. 
But  if  he  will  have  inference  at  all,  there  is  no  halt  possible  short 
of  the  inference-terminus,  in  the  solipsist-subjectivist  dil«tnma.  So, 
he  who  has  got  rid  of  his  bogie-man  ''matter/'  has  not  avoided  his 
problems,  but  only  changed  their  phrasing.  The  problems  them- 
selves are  as  basal  and  insistent  as  problems  of  constant  interrela- 
tions of  content  groups,  as  when  they  were  problems  of  interac- 
tion of  min4  and  matter. 

WHAT  DISTINGUISHES  THE  PHf  g^CAL? 

Canon  of  oxegesis— My  serial  mental  experience  alone,  as- 
sures me  I  am  entitled  to  accept  as  real  existent  outside  my  men^ 
tal,  everything  l  can  succeed  in  interpolating  as  agent,  in  the 
(^ration  cycle  which  ensues  upon  culmination  of  my  desiring 
thoughts-feelings  and  ends  by  bringing  •  about  emergence  of  the 
desired  sensations,— to  accept  as  real,  because  what  is  constitu-* 
tive  for  reality,! 7  is  the  body  of  inferences  from  my  resulting  sen^ 
sations  back  to  their  inducing  agents  (generating  capacities,  en. 
vironmental  factors),  agents  themselves  not  appearing  in  consci. 

ousness  (240),  but  implicit  in  their  conscious  (sensational)  ef- 
fects. 18  '  ' 

Thus,  the  individual's  serial  mental  experience  alone,  involves 

this  conclusion  from  which  you  can  neA^er  get  away:  Ihe  cosmos 
includes  two  series  of  happenings:  ''Pbysicar'  happenings,  "m«i- 
taP'  happenings.  The  existents  making  up  the  physical  series,  are 
characterized  by  capacity  for  directly  initiating  sensatlon^genesls 
those  making  up  the  mental  series,  by  incapacity  therefor  (capac 
ity  of  initiating  only  through  intermediary  of  physical  series). 
Accordingly,  arguing  away  by  Idealist  of  distinction  between  physi^ 
cal  and  mental  to  reduce  physical  to  "idea,''  and  arguice  away  by 
New  Realist  1 9  of  that  distinction  to  reduce  both  to  "neutral  stuff," 
merely  rewords  problem.  Immediately,  idea  and  neutral  stuff  are 
of  two  kinds:  idea,  neutral  stuff,  capable  of  directly  initiating  sen- 
sation-genesis;  IDEA,  NEUTRAL  STUFF,  incapable  of  direotljr 

— ■ —         -   .    

17.  As  far  as  knnwab^e  hy  me;  If  ax^thlng  elM  exist.  X  oould  not  kiMMr  it 

on  any  accredited   methodology.  ^  ™^ 

i^fl    w^if?!?  <f»«5;in«^^aWe  gaaes),  implicit  in  effects  of  effects. 

Id.  HoU  (B,  B.).  The  Cmoept  ot  CoascloiMmM*,  t$u:  €9m.  VI,  vii. 
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initiating  it, — problem  breaks  out  afresh.  iBut  this  distinction 
touches  not  at  all  the  separate  question:  Are  physical  and  mental 
of  the  same  order  or  of  different  order^s  of  being,  question  determ- 
inable only  by  evidence  of  capacity  or  incapacity  of  intergenesis 
(»40). 

The  canon  is  the  complement  of  the  Berkeleian  Law,  formula 
all  inclus,ive  for  extraindividual  reality  in  so  far  as  knowable  (on 
accredited  methodology)  by  the  reality-environed  individual.  Con- 
versely : 

Canon  of  exegesis. — I  am  not  Mititted  to  accept  as  real  exist- 
ent; outside  my  mental,  anything  I  cannot  succeed  in  interpolat- 
ing as  agent,  in  the  operation  cycle  which  ensues  upon  culmina- 
tion of  my  desiring  thoughts-feelings  and  ends  by  bringing  about 
emergence  of  the  desired  sensations,— anything  I  cannot  subject 
to  the  procedure  of  test. 

Very  differently  worded,  this  is  still  equivalent  of  the  Berke- 
leian Law,  inasmuch  as  the  existents  I  am  not  able  to  interpolate, 
are  just  the  mental. 

"O  but,  you're  onl^""  threshing  the  air;  idealists  know  there 
has  to  be  something  outside  the  individual's  mind,  to  account  for 
his  sensation-genesis."  If  the  data  adduced  do  not  suffice  to  es- 
tablish my  contention  that  a  sensation-inducing  something  exists 
outside  the  individual's  mind,  there  will  be  plenty  ready  to  show 
their  insufficiency,  seeing  I  maintain  the  unwanted  view.  But  if 
those  data  do  suffice  to  establish  that  contention,  then,  we  enter 
on  the  separate  question  of  the  nature  of  extraindividual  reality, 
with  the  question  left  by  our  methodology,  unprejudged  to  be  de- 
termined by  its  own  line  of  evidence. 

ORDBR  OF  PRIORimr  OF  MBTAFHYSICALi  PRGBLiEMS. 

Having  now  proved  (we  hope)  certain  problems  in,  unfortun- 
ately, roundabout  fashion,  orientation  to  due  perspective,  is  re- 
quisite.   BystematicaUy  presented,  the  problems  would  nm: 

Book  I. — The  fundamental  initial  data  of  metaphysics  (what 
one  is  directly  conscious  of), — the  locus  existentiae  of  qualities 
and  relations. 

Prop.  I.   That  secondary  qualities  are  mental  exfstents  (Oh. 

VI). 

Prop.  II.  That  primary  qualities  are  mental  existeats  (Ch. 
Vir). 

Prop.  I'll.  That  relations  are  mental  existents  (future  chap- 
ter). 

Prop.  IV.  That  qualities  and  relations  are,  exclusively  and 
discretely,  each  Individual's  mental,  no  environmental  similla  co- 
existing (€h.  XID. 

Corollary  from  Props.  IIV:  The  individual  is  cau^t  la  the 
subjecUvistic  trap  (Chs.  IX-X). 

Book  H. — ^The  escape  from  subjectivism, — the  locus  existentiaa 
of  the  psychog^iie  operation  cycle;  it  is  outside  the  individuars 
mental. 
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Prop.  I.   That  the  individuars  sensatloiui  have  a  cause  ((Jh« 

Prop.  II.   That  the  cause  is  not  within  his  mental  (Cfh.  XI). 
Prop.  III.   That  the  cause  is  in  other  than  his  mental  (Ch.  XI)» 
Corollary  from  Props.  Mil:  fi!xtraindividual  reality  exkABr^ 
be  its  nature  what  that  may. 

Book  III.— The  nature  of  extraindividual  reality. 

Corollary  from  Book  II,  Props.  IMII:  One  is  entitled  to  ac- 
cept as  real  existent,  everything  he  is  able  to  identify  as  link  in 
the  sensation-oausal  chain  (Ch.  XI);  and  to  classify  the  existents 
on  basis  of  their  behavior  characteristics,  as  inferred  from  hia 
resulting  s^sations  (Ch.  XIV). 

Prop.  I.  That,  able  to  prove  that  certain  existents  have  be- 
havior characteristics  paralleling  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  accept 
as  real,  ''other  selves"  (Ch.  XIV). 

Prop.  II.  That  different  sensations  resulting  in  himself  and 
another  from  the  same  environmental  moment  (stimulus),  proves 
sensation  two-factored  resultant, — proves  the  existence  of  a  com^ 
mon  environmental  factor,  interworking  with  an  organismal  fac-^ 
tor  difCereort  in  each  case  (Ch.  VI). 

Prop.  ni.  That  the  comm<m  envircmmental  faic^r  has  the  be^ 
havior  characteristics:  Giving  rise  to  sensations  and  Interfer^ice 
phenomena,  constant  of  sum;  and  is  not  idea  (Ch.  X), — timmctmC'* 
istics  constitutive  for  Energy  (Ch.  VIII). 

Prop.  IV.  That  the  myriad  conjunctions  in  which  my  sensa- 
tions occur,  prove  the  existence  of  a  something  deteraiining  cor- 
responding conjimctions  among  the  sensation-causal  energies, — ' 
ccmstitutlve  for  Matter  is:  Seleetive  en^^-modifying  (absorbing) 
capacity,  alias  inertia  (Ch.  vni). 

Book  IV.  The  metaphysics  of  the  operation  cycle, — genesis* 
causation,  explanation. 

Prop.  I.  The  operation  cycle  and  change:  Concept  formulat- 
ing the  experience  that  a  mental  state  is  in  course  of  replacement 

(total  or  partial)  by  a  different  state, — replacement,  as  incident 
of  passage  of  operation  cycle  from  stage  corresponding  with  the 
one  state,  over  to  the  stage  corresponding  with  the  different  state 
("change"  function  of  energy  flux).  Antonym  (of  change):  Al- 
teraUon,  denoting  replacement,  oC  one  physical  condition  by  an- 
other, in  c<mnectk>n  with  varfcing  of  operajtkm  cjde. 

Prop.  11.  The  operation  cycle  and  motlmi:  Conc«>pt  (mental 
unity)  formulating  the  progressive  changes  experienced  in  con- 
nection with  the  compor-ite  physical  condition  of  momentum,  into 
which  enter  only  matter  and  energy-quantum, — rate  and  time- 
integral  (* 'force")  mere  description  of  how  that  quantum  is  added 
(en  bloc,  or  bit  by  bit). 

Prop.  III.  The  operation  cycle  and  space:  Conce]>t  synthesiz* 
ing  the  constants  in  the  experiences  resulting  from  the  organism's 
own  motility  among  the  solid  (to  less  extent,  liquid)  bodies  mak* 
ing  up  its  environment  (Ch,  VIF). 

Prop.  IV.  The  operation  cycle  and  time:  Concept  synthesiz- 
ing the  constants  in  the  experiences  resulting  from  the  trend 
C'one-dimensionality")  and  espedaUy  rate  of  the  extraorganismal 
<^eration  cycle. 

Prop.  V.  The  operation  cycle  and  causation:  Concept  syn^ 
thesizing  two  constants  in  experiences  of  serial  happenings,  ante-* 
cedence  and  invariability  C'inevitableness"),  constants  functions 
respectively,  of  constants  of  the  operation  cycle, — "antecedence'* 
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mere  way  of  affirming  that  energy  flow  is  from  higher  to  lower 
potential  (never  the  reverse) ;  while  causal  "nt^cessity''  is  given 
between  constancy  of  energy  flow  down  the  steepest  gradient,  and 
constancy  of  energy  sum. 

Prop.  VI.  The  operation  cycle  and  evolution:  Concept  ayn- 
thesizing  ithe  alterations  inferred  to  have  come  about  in  substance 
(matter,  electrons,  perhaps  also  ether)  in  course  of  the  opera- 
■Uon  cycle  (as  incident  of  energy  downflow). 

Prop,  VI  a.    The  operation  cycle  and  life. 

Prop.  VI  b.  The  operation  cycle  and  mind, — reactive-dynamic 
role  of  consciousness,  determining  via  alterations  in  nerve  resist- 
ance, preferential  conduction  n^h  consequent  preferential  dis- 
charge on  to  muscles,  role  summing  to  the  survtval  value  at- 
taching to  optimum  motor  response  (Chs.  H-III). 

Prop.  VII.  The  limit  of  knowledge  of  reality,  on  penultimate 
naethodology  (limit  of  inference), — progress  backward  along  caus- 
al chain,  without  theoretical  limit;  in  practice,  however,  we  are 
halted  by  the  impossibility  of  inferring  from  given  conditions  re- 
sulted from  critical  sequence  (Ch.  V),  across  that  sequence,  to  the 
ecmditions  oh  its  antecedent  (causal)  side,  and  advance  comes 
about  through  the  overcoming  of  that  impossibility  by  special  de- 
▼icea  (experiment,  hypothesis). 

Well  aware  of  the  divergences  from  current  metaphysics, 
Chapters  XV  et  seq.  will  defend  this  order,  in  particular  that  of 
Book  IV,  proving  such  theses  as  there  is  no  priority  of  "time" 
oyer  change  and  motion  because  these  inyolre  ''succession/'  time 
and  succession  being  mere  coordinate  ways  of  dMcribmg  one  in- 
ferred fact,  the  trend  of  the  operation  cycle  (etc)« 


